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STUDIES IN THE FOLK-TALES OF INDIA? 


III: 


JAIN LITERATURE AND Kora Fouk-TALsEs 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


» 1. THAT THE JAINS have played an important 
)part in the development and transmission of story 

Hliterature in India is by now well known. Almost 
Yas much has at times been claimed for this in- 
fluence as was formerly claimed for the Buddhist 
q one. Yet clear cases of Jain influence on modern 
oral story repertories have not been easy to come 
tby. What is needed to demonstrate such influence 
beyond question is, preferably, the presence in the 
‘stories told in some non-Jain community of motifs 
Jor tales which occur elsewhere in our records of 
‘Indic material only in Jain texts, or which contain 
Jelements, religious or otherwise, which are at home 
Jonly in Jainism. Usually, no doubt, these two 
} requirements will coincide, but they need not do so. 


2. A body of new oral material is now at hand 
jin my Kota texts.? I have in several places * given 
longer or shorter accounts of the community whose 
) folklore is represented in part in this material. To 

place them with reference to possible Jain influ- 
Jence, it is necessary only to say that they are a 
small, low-caste community living on the Nilgiri 
} plateau in South India, in symbiosis with three 
other caste communities, the Todas, the Badagas, 
and the Kurumbas. Until early in the last century 
+ the inhabitants of the plateau lived in rather strict 
) isolation from the plains at the foot of the Nilgiris 
| —the Tamil-speaking plains to the south and east, 
and the Canarese (Kannada)-speaking plains of 
Mysore to the north. We know all too little of the 
» early history of the communities. The Todas were 
) in the Nilgiris at least as early as 1117 A. D.* The 


‘ *The first two papers of this numbered series have 
+ appeared in JAOS 63.158-68 and Journal of American 
) Folklore 56.272-88. I must record here my thanks to 
Prof. W. Norman Brown for his criticisms and sug- 


) gestions on the paper as a whole. 


* Kota Texts, Part One and Part Two, make up Uni- 


) versity of California Publications in Linguistics, vol. 2 


(1944, 1946); Part Three and Part Four make up the 
same series, vol. 3 (1946). 

* Especially Kota Teawts, Part One, chapter 1. 

“B. Lewis Rice, Hpigraphia Carnatica, vol. 4, inser. 83 
' in Chamarfjnagar Taluq of Mysore State. 


Badagas, who speak what is clearly a dialect of 
Canarese, are reputed to have migrated into the 
hills at a much later date; the Kota version says 
that they came to escape forcible conversion to 
Islam. All that is certainly known is that they 
were in the Nilgiris in 1603, when Father Finicio 
met them and reported relations between them and 
the Todas like those of the present time.® Of the 
history of the Kotas we know nothing. They and 
the Todas agree on the claims of both communities 
(as well as of the Kurumbas) to be the aborigines 
of the Nilgiris, created there together. It is ob- 
vious on this basis and from similarities between 
Toda and Kota customs not shared with the Bada- 
gas, that the Kotas are of much longer standing 
in the Nilgiris than the Badagas. The early isola- 
tion of the Nilgiris was not entirely complete, since 
individuals at times went to the plains for pur- 
poses of trade and perhaps to pay tribute, or for 
other less obvious reasons. The Kota story-tellers 
must have brought back with them from such trips 
some material from the plains. The Badagas un- 
doubtedly brought some fresh material with them 
when they migrated to the Nilgiris. Unfortun- 
ately, we have no large collection of Badaga story 
material. Since the time when the isolation was 
broken, many Indians have come up from the 
plains and casual contacts have certainly given the 
Kotas much new material, though it is difficult 
to prove this very certainly for any individual 
item.® 


3. Given that the inhabitants of the Nilgiris did 
on occasion descend to the plains, there need be 
posited only short and easy lines of communication 
between them and Jain communities. The Jains 
of South India, especially of the Karnataka, or 
Canarese, country, have long been known for their 
spectacular monolithic statues of their saint Gom- 
mata. Their history here is evidently a long one. 
Tradition assigns the southern foundation of the 


5W.H. R. Rivers, The Todas, 721-30. 
*One such item is probably the ‘Garden of Eden’ 
motif discussed in Kota Texts, Part One, 10. 
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religion to the 3rd century B.C., and a conserva- 
tive estimate will certainly allow that it flourished 
here exceedingly and with much support from the 
ruling dynasties, from the first half of the first 
millennium A. D. until the end of that millennium, 
and with an ever decreasing importance, varied by 
temporary gains, from then down to the present 
day.’ During this period of almost two millennia, 
Janism and its wealth of story literature must have 
left its mark upon the folklore of the Canarese 
country, and, vice versa, must have drawn from 
the latter. We can unfortunately not even begin to 
gauge these interacting influences, since our knowl- 
edge of folktales in Canarese is almost nil and our 
knowledge of the content of the literature belong- 
ing to the Digambara sect of Jainism, which is the 
one that flourished here, is little better. We do 
have a considerable amount of Jain story literature 
belonging to the Svetambara sect that flourished 
and flourishes mainly in North India. And, if we 
find a Kota story motif occurring elsewhere in our 
Indic records only in a Svetambara Jain literary 
text, it is, I think, a fair inference that it is from 
the Jains that it came to the Kotas, through the 
medium of the Digambara Jains of the Canarese 
country (Mysore State), with who knows what or 
how many Canarese and perhaps Badaga oral 
intermediaries. 


4. Such a motif is that found in Kota Texts 
10.3 * and 21.76. The first passage is placed chron- 
ologically at ‘about a thousand years ago,’ but is 
clearly meant as part of a description of the re- 
motest antiquity when the world and men had 
not yet settled down into their present-day state. 
In my translation the pertinent passage is as fol- 
lows: ‘ That time was the period when people had 
not discovered fire. They divided to each person 
the meat which they themselves had come bring- 
ing with them, and each person took as much meat 
as he would eat, and made it flat. They took thin 
rope which comes from trees (i.e. bark rope) and 
took leaves which were broad, and joined the meat 
to their body and tied it on. After much time 
had passed, they untied it and tore it with their 
teeth and ate and each made his own belly to be 


™Edward P. Rice, A History of Kanarese Literature 
(2nd. ed., Calcutta, 1921); Bhasker Anand Saletore, 
Mediaeval Jainism, with special reference to the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire (Bombay, 71938). 

®T.e. text 10, sentence 3; references are given thus 
throughout. 


full. They went on living in different caves.’ The 


long text following, which is made up of a number — 
of somewhat loosely connected episodes, does not 
go on to tell of an invention or teaching of fire © 


and its uses. That is part of the story of Kitu-r- 


payk, which seems to be the ‘ official’? Kota origin © 
story; see especially 1.4-6 and (only a mention) © 
2.2 end. I do not know whether the motif of ~ 
preparing food by means of one’s bodily heat is” 
ever told in connexion with the Kitu-rpayk origin’ 


story, but some of the details of the latter should 
be noted now for later reference. Sentence 1.6 


connects closely the invention of fire-making by 


drilling and its use to cook food: ‘ With that fire 
they roasted raw flesh and ate it.’ Sentences 1.7-8 


immediately following tell of the invention of pot-— 
tery and its use in boiling food: (8) ‘In this pot 


he boiled flesh and made them eat it.’ 
The motif in which we are now interested ap- 


pears again in 21.76 as a quite incidental detail in © 


a long story of how a girl was carried off and lived 
in the jungle with various creatures including a 


semi-legendary jungle man: ‘that one shot and — 


killed an ibex there with his sling and he cut it up 
with the knife which he had made of stone.® He 


took all the flesh of the hams and made it flat, and - 
he joined his two knees and spread the meat up to 


his thighs and joined them to his chest and pressed 


them tight against it, and for a long time he was © 


holding it, and all that meat became as if he had 


roasted it.’ This is a fancy picture of the contem- 
porary ‘primitive’ jungle man, with our motif 


as merely one corroborative detail. 


The Jain parallel that has been found is in ~ 
Hemacandra’s TrisastiSalakapurusacaritra 1.2.924- j 
984,!° the section on the establishment of customs | 


by Rsabha, the first of the line of Jinas. Previously 


wishing-trees had provided people with all they’ 
desired. Now these trees had become extinct and | 
the people ate all sorts of vegetable food. At first | 


it was uncooked and indigestible, Rsabha in- 
structed them to crush and skin the food, but it 
was still indigestible, then to wet it with water, 
but with the same result. Then he ‘ instructed 
them again: “ Follow the former procedure, put 


® For this interesting reference to a ‘stone age’ I have 
so far found no Indic parallel. 

10T summarize and quote from Dr. Helen M. Johnson’s 
translation in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 51 (1931), 
151-2. Since I have no text available, I cannot give 
exact references by verse numbers. 
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the herbs in your hands and put them in the heat 
under the arms, then eat them with pleasure.” ’ 
The food was still hardly digestible. At this time 
a fire started from the rubbing of tree-branches. 
The people were told to cook their food in the fire, 
but in their ignorance they burned it up. The lord 
then moulded clay on an elephant’s forehead pro- 
tuberance and instructed the people in cooking 
food in pots similarly formed. 

This is so similar to the Kota motif of cooking 
by the heat of the body and also to the sequence 
of the successive inventions of fire and pottery and 
their use in cooking, that we may be sure that we 
have found something very near to the line of 
transmission of the Kota motifs. This Jain ac- 
count of origins is unlike anything in our Hindu 
and Buddhist literary sources, both in its details 


purana accounts of successive stages in world his- 
tory are only to the slightest degree interested in 
material details and the invention of arts and 
crafts; the brahman preoccupation is with social 
structure and the stability of the caste system, 
with some attention also to ethics." We have here 
material that not only occurs only in Jain texts, 
but that seems also to be at home only in Jainism. 

One detail that is significantly different in the 
Kota and Jain material is the type of food men- 
tioned. The Jains are strict vegetarians—hence 
the food in the Jain account is vegetarian. The 
Kotas on the other hand are low-caste Hindu in 
their diet and it includes much meat—hence the 
food in the Kota account is meat. In fact, the 
method of cooking by means of body heat would 
be equally inefficacious for either kind of food, and 
it hardly seems worthwhile to attempt to argue— 
in vacuo—whether the Jain account might not be 
in origin a piously tendentious adaptation of an 
oral motif that was more like the Kota one in its 
use of meat. 

Hemacandra wrote the Trisasti® between the 
years 1160 and 1172 A.D. Other Jain works 
probably contain parallel material. Johnson’s trans- 
lation of the Trisasti° refers (p. 152, fn. 194) to 
such a passage in the AvaSyakasiitra, which is not 
easily available to me. The Kalpasiitra in its first 


12 A collection of typical passages in translation is 
readily available to the non-Sanskritist in Arthur O. 
Lovejoy and George Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas 
in Antiquity (Baltimore, 1935), the supplementary 
essay, Primitivism in Indian Literature, by P.-E. Du- 
mont, 433-46. 


section, the Jinacarita or ‘ Lives of the Jinas,’ has 
an account of Rsabha teaching the arts, but this 
contains none of the details in which we are in- 
terested. The story of the invention of pottery, 
however, was familiar in the 16th century, since 
it formed a cliché subject of miniature painting 
in illustration of the Kalpasitra.2? This may im- 
ply knowledge also of the story of difficulties with 
food, and even of the method of cooking by body 
heat. This, however, adds nothing to our knowledge 
of the channels of transmission between the Jain 
motif and its occurrence in the Kota milieu. What 
is needed is investigation of the Digambara Jain 
literature in the monasteries in Mysore State and 
collection of oral folktales in the same area. 


5. Another Kota story element—a tale type 
rather than a motif—is a little less certainly con- 
nected with Jain material, since Hindu material 
is also at hand this time. A complete presentation 
and analysis of the versions, however, will make 
Jain origin probable for the Kota story. 

In the Mahabharata, book 12, chapters 116-7,7* 
an ascetic was attended by a dog. It was threatened 
by a leopard. The ascetic turned the dog into a 
leopard and the danger passed. This leopard was 
threatened in turn by a tiger and was transformed 
into a tiger. It was thereafter successively trans- 
formed into an elephant, a lion, and a Sarabha (a 
mythical carnivore with eight legs). At this stage 
it wished to kill the sage, who, knowing that by 
his supernatural powers, turned it back into its 
original shape of a dog and drove it away. 

The similar story in the HitopadeSa (book 4, 
story 5 in Hertel’s table in Das Pajicatantra, seine 
Geschichte und seine Verbreitung, 41) is well 
known; it is, for example, included in Lanman’s 
Sanskrit Reader, 40. An ascetic found a young 
mouse which had fallen from a crow’s mouth and 


12W. Norman Brown, A Descriptive and IIlustrated 
Catalogue of the Miniature Paintings of the Jaina Kal- 
pasitra, 52 and fig. 123 (Freer Gallery of Art, Oriental 
Studies, 2 [1934]). Two mss. of the 16th century are 
referred to as containing this subject; it would be 
interesting to know whether any of the earlier mss. have 
it. However, since Brown reports 1127 A. D. as the date 
of the earliest datable ms. of any text with illustrations, 
it is unlikely that we shall ever find this subject painted 
in any ms. prior to the composition of Hemacandra’s 
work. 

*8 So in the Bombay and Calcutta editions and in Protap 
Chundra Roy’s translation. The Poona critical edition 
has not yet reached book 12, so that we know nothing 
about the text-critical history of this story. 
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reared it. It was threatened by a cat and trans- 
formed by the ascetic into a cat. It was then 
transformed, because of danger from a dog, into a 
dog, and then into a tiger. The tiger planned to 
kill the ascetic because its feelings were hurt by 
the fact that everybody around knew that it was 
really a mouse. The ascetic knew this by his 
supernatural power and reconverted it into a 
mouse.** 

A recent article by N. Lakshminarayan Rao in 
Indian Historical Quarterly, 20 (1944), 341-4,75 
has presented two pieces of decorative sculpture 
from the Mysore country in conjunction with a 
passage from the Canarese poet Rudrabhatta’s 
work Jagannathavijaya. The sculptural panels 
were previously described by R. Narasimhacharya 
in publications which are not accessible to me; the 
descriptions in the journal article will serve our 
purpose. The panels are located, one on the KeSava 
temple at Belur, the other on the BiceSvara temple 
at Koramangala; this latter panel is presented as 
a plate in the journal article. The former edifice 
is a Hindu temple built by the great Hoysala king 
Visnuvardhana in about A. D. 1117; the other is a 
Jain temple consecrated by the general Biciraja 
on the day of the coronation of the Hoysala king 
Ballala II in A. D. 1173. The panels are, in de- 
scription at least, practically identical. The subject 
was dubbed by Narasimhacharya the ‘chain of 
destruction.’ A gandabherunda (double-headed 
bird of prey) attacks a Sarabha, which attacks a 
lion, which attacks an elephant, which attacks a 
snake, which is in the act of swallowing a rat (at 
Belur) or an antelope (at Koramangala). In the 
sculpture each animal seizes the next and a chain 
is thus formed. In both the chain is observed by a 
small figure of a man, who in the plate accompany- 
ing the article stands at the antelope end of the 
chain. Narasimhacharya identified the man as a 
sage (— ascetic). 

Rudrabhatta composed his work in the reign of 
Ballala II, whose regnal dates are A. D. 1173 to 
1220; E. P. Rice in A History of Kanarese Liter- 
ature ventured the approximate date of 1180 for 


**It would be tempting to find in this Hitopadeéa 
story the ultimate origin of the Kota proverb: ‘A tiger 
which a man rears rises against the man’ (11.13). I 
have no further material bearing on this. 

15T am indebted to Dr. Helen M. Johnson, who called 
my attention to this article, and to the Library of the 
University of Chicago for an inter-library loan of the 
journal. 


the work. In any case the poem is later than both 
the sculptured panels. 


the deer; the lion struck and tore asunder that 


serpent and that elephant, with furious rage; the j 
lion’s enemy (i.e. Sarabha) seized and pierced — 


with its eight feet that serpent, that elephant and 
that lion; and then the bherunda caught hold of 
that serpent, that elephant, that lion and that 
lion’s enemy in its beak and flew away.’ We are 
told by the translator that it occurs in a passage on 
the ‘ grandeur of the wild forest on the slopes of 
the Raivata mountain.’ Unfortunately, he does 
not say explicitly whether or not there is an ascetic 
or sage in the context; the work is not accessible. 

Jain literature presents five times a story that 
belongs here. The earliest datable version is in 
Haribhadra’s Samaraiccakahai (written in Pra- 
krit) ; this author’s literary activity is placed in 
the third quarter of the 8th century A. D.**° The 
story also finds a place in the very rich story litera- 
ture contained in the commentaries on the Ut- 
taradhyayanasitra.** Its earliest occurrence is in 
the Prakrit Niryukti, the traditional ascription of 
which to Bhadrabahu, who died in 297 B.C., is 
false ; ** the work is nevertheless very old and pre- 
sumably older than Haribhadra. We are not told 
by Charpentier whether the story occurs in the 
commentary Sisyahité by Santisiiri, who died in 
1040 A. D., and no copy of this work is available. 
Devendra’s Sukhabodha, composed in Prakrit in 
1073 A.D., contains it. So also do Laksmival- 
labha’s Sanskrit dipiké and Kamalasamyama 
Upadhyaya’s Sanskrit Sarvarthasiddhi, both of un- 
certain date but later than Devendra. 

The Haribhadra story is summarized by Jacobi 
in his edition (xlvi). I give a summary here and 
print the Prakrit text and a translation in ap- 
pendix A to this article. King Simha, as he was 
marching against a rebel, came to the bank of the 


16 Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, 2, 479; 
Jacobi, Haribhadra’s Samardicca Kaha (Bibliotheca 
Indica 169), i-iv. 

17Qn these commentaries see Jarl Charpentier, The 
Uttarddhyayanasitra (Archives d’&tudes Orientales pub- 
liées par J.-A. Lundell, vol. 18), 48-60. My attention 
was first called to this story in the commentaries by 
W. Norman Brown, Manuscript Illustrations of the Ut- 
tarddhyayana Sitra (American Oriental Series 21), 36, 
fn. 1. It seems that the story has not been a subject of 
illustration in the manuscripts of this work. 

18 Charpentier, op. cit., 49 f. 


Lakshminarayan Rao’s © 
translation of the passage in point is as follows: — 
‘The elephant caught the serpent which had eaten © 
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Indus. There he observed a frog being swallowed 
by a serpent, which was being swallowed by an 
osprey, which was being swallowed by a python. 
This occurrence became for him the cause of a dis- 
regard of worldly objects, and during the follow- 
ing night he awoke and reflecting on the sight he 
determined to become an ascetic. 

Devendra’s story is given in text and translation 
by Charpentier.’® I give his translation with a few 
changes: ‘In the town of Benares there lived two 
Brahmin twins called Jayaghosa and Vijayaghosa. 
Jayaghosa once went to the Ganges to bathe. 
There he saw a frog being swallowed by a serpent; 
this latter, again, was assaulted by a cat.?° Then 
the serpent swallows the croaking * frog, while the 
cat chews the wriggling serpent. When he saw 
this series of murders he thought: “ Fie upon the 


} emptiness of life, for whosoever is the foremost 
| [prevails, is the stronger] he shall swallow the 


other one; but death is the foremost of [prevails 
over, is stronger than] all, and consequently it will 
devour everything. That is why the true law is 
here the escape from all emergencies.” And so he 
was enlightened. He crossed the Ganges and took 
the vows in the presence of a holy man.’ 

I know the Niryukti version only from Char- 
pentier’s note (367): ‘This story is shortly told 
in the Niry. 511-514, but with the deviation that 
the serpent is there devoured by an osprey (kulala) 
instead of a mungoose [so for ‘ cat’].’ 

Laksmivallabha’s version * is so shortened that 
without the other versions it would be unintel- 
ligible. It is as follows: vadrdnasyam dvijau yama- 
law bhratarau jayaghosavijayaghosau abhitam. 
tayor eko jayaghosandma gangayam snatum gatah. 
kurarasarpamandikagrasam drstva pravrajttah. 
‘At Benares there were twin brothers, the brah- 
mans Jayaghosa and Vijayaghosa. Of them the 
one called Jayaghosa went to the Ganges to bathe. 
Having seen the swallowing of an osprey, a serpent, 
and a frog, he became a monk.’ 


1° Op. cit., 367. The text is given in the notes to 
Kamalasamyama Upadhyaya’s text in appendix B. 

2°So I emend Charpentier’s ‘mungoose’; majjdro 
can only be ‘ cat.’ 

*1 For ‘croaking’ rather than Charpentier’s ‘ quiver- 
ing,’ see my note to vs. 3 of Kamalasamyama’s text in 
appendix B. 

*2T am indebted to Prof. P.-E. Dumont and the 
Library of the Johns Hopkins University for a loan of 
the Caleutta edition of this text (entered as no. 3959 
in my Union List of Printed Indic Texts and Transla- 
tions in American Libraries). The story is on p. 741. 


Kamalasamyama Upadhyaya’s version ** is in 
translation as follows (the Sanskrit text is given 
in appendix B): ‘ In Benares town there were born 
twin brahmans, loving brothers, named Jayaghosa 
and Vijayaghosa. One day Jayaghosa went to the 
river of the gods (i. e. the Ganges) to bathe. There 
he saw a frog seized suddenly by a snake; and the 
snake also was violently attacked by a cat. But 
even so, that snake ate the croaking frog. And the 
cat also clung to the wriggling snake. When he 
had seen them thus devouring one another, he 
thought about living beings: “ Alas for the worth- 
lessness and intransience of the rounds of mundane 
existence! One who has power to prevail over 
another, he the more greedily devours that wretched 
one. But death is overwhelmingly potent to devour 
all without exception. Hence the law is the pro- 
tector from danger.” Having thought this, that 
best of brahmans, Jayaghosa, was enlightened. 
Having crossed the Ganges in agitation, he took 
the vows from (literally, beside) a holy man.’ 

The versions in the Uttaradhyayana commen- 
taries are, like most stories in these texts, bor- 
rowed directly from one another. On the basis of 
the animals found in the chains, we are justified 
in thinking that Kamalasamyama borrowed direct- 
ly from Devendra; the parallel presentation of the 
two texts in appendix B shows that the borrowing 
is very literal. Similarly, it seems very probable 
that Laksmivallabha went back for his chain, not 
to Devendra, but to the earlier Niryukti.* It is a 
fair inference, then, that Devendra-Kamalasam- 
yama’s cat (majjdro—mdarjara) is secondary to 
Niryukti-Laksmivallabha’s osprey (kulala—ku- 
rara). Is it not inferior also, thus almost forcing 
Charpentier to translate ‘mongoose’ instead of 
‘cat’? Haribhadra’s version with its osprey (ku- 
rara) is presumably chronologically later than the 
Niryukti, and also presumably based on it, with 
the addition of one more link in the chain. We 
shall find it useful, then, in further analysis to 
take frog—serpent—osprey as the original Jain 
chain. 


*8T am indebted to Prof. W. Norman Brown and the 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania for a loan 
of this text (entered as no, 3954 in my Union List). 

*4 Charpentier, p. 59, says that Laksmivallabha’s San- 
skrit version of the tales ‘does not seem to be an actual 
translation from the Prakrit originals given by De- 
vendra, but rather a version taken directly from his 
sources.’ 
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Finally, there is a Kota version in 10.5-10. Two 
brothers—named Matn and Umatn and apparently 
culture heroes—saw the swollen corpse of a man 
and then a chain of creatures devouring one 
another. The chain is worm—myna bird—karl 
bird (possibly an owl)—kite. During the following 
night, the two, in identical dreams,”® heard a voice 
teaching that all men must die and become like 
the corpse, and that each creature kills another 
and is killed by still another, as they had seen. In 
consequence they abandoned the world and dwelt 
in the jungle, making ascetic effort to ‘arrive at 
god’s feet.’ 

All these stories are analyzable into two motifs 
each. That common to all, in one form or another, 
is a chain of animals. Three different chain-types 
are found: 


(1) those of the Mahabharata, the Hitopadeéa, 
the two sculptured panels, and Rudrabhatta, viz.— 
(a) in Mahabharata: dog, leopard, tiger, ele- 
phant, lion, Sarabha; 
(b) in HitopadeSa: mouse, cat, dog, tiger ; 
(c) in the panels: rat or antelope, snake, 
elephant, lion, Sarabha, gandabherunda ; 
(2) those of the Jain writings, which we have 
analyzed out as: frog, snake, osprey; *° 


(3) that of the Kota story: worm, myna bird, 
karl bird, kite. 

These chains are combined variously with one of 
two motifs: 


[1] a sage transforms the first animal of the 
chain into the second and so successively through 
the chain; the final animal wants to destroy the 


25 The dream in this story is a cliché of Kota story- 
telling, seen elsewhere in 4.16-7 (here also two people 
have the same dream), 18.104-5, 19.163, 20.11, 22.77-82, 
88-90, 24.35-8, 25.173-7, 177-8, 31.2-5, 33.50-1 and 62. 
The motif is to be connected with the general one of 
dreams, on which see Maurice Bloomfield, The Life and 
Stories of the Jaina Savior Pdadrgvandtha, 189-91, and 
Louis H. Gray, Vdsavadattd, 58, fn. 1, and 89, fn. 3. 
There is no direct connexion with the incident in Hari- 
bhadra’s version in which king Simha awakes at night 
and reflects on the sight he has seen. 

2° This motif, without the other, occurs in another 
passage in the Samariiccakahai (Jacobi, summary on 
p- lxii, text p. 255, line 15 to p. 257, line 6)—a serpent 
eais a frog, is eaten by an antelope, but bites it in the 
face, and a hyena eats the antelope. Also in Manikya- 
siri’s YaSodharacaritra and Vadirajasiri’s Yasodhara- 
carita as reported by Hertel (see section 9 below for 
reference), 86 and 94, with chains respectively: snake, 
mongoose, hyena; and snake, porcupine, hyena. 


sage; he transforms it back into the original 
animal. This is found in the Mahabharata and the 
HitopadeSa. 


[2] the first animal of the chain is devoured by 
the second, which is devoured by the third, and so — 


through the chain; a man (or men) sees the chain 


of destruction and ‘ gets religion.’ This is found — 


in all but the Mahabharata and the HitopadeSa, 
the version in Rudrabhatta being defectively re- 
ported but presumably belonging here. 


That the two versions with [1] are connected— © 
the HitopadeSa being derived from the Maha- — 
The chains are different in © 
these two versions—(1la) and (1b). That of the © 


bharata—is obvious. 


HitopadeSa owes its beginning to the Paiicatantra 


mouse-maiden transformation story,?’ whose place ~ 


is taken in the HitopadeSa by the story we are 
studying. In it a mouse is transformed to a maiden 
and back again, after it appears that only a mouse 
can be found as a suitor for the maiden. A crossing 
of the Paficatantra transformation having a mouse 
as the first member, with the Mahabharata trans- 
formation story, has yielded a new transformation 
story with the Mahabharata motif [1] but a chain 


beginning with a mouse. The cat is a natural © 
second member in the chain, and then the old chain © 
is linked on with its beginning dog. The remainder © 
of the chain is violently curtailed. The leopard and © 


the tiger of the Mahabharata chain are practically 
duplicates cf one another, and the HitopadeSa 
keeps only the tiger. Can we find an underlying 


reason for this omission and for the further cur- 


tailment by the dropping of the three members 


following the tiger? Recent perusal of a number © 
of HitopadeSa stories has given me the impression © 


that its author in general compressed those Paii- 


catantra stories that he adopted for his text—some- | 
times to the point almost of unintelligibility. The 


curtailment in this story taken in the main from 
the Mahabharata would then be another instance 


of the same process, possessing no further signifi- © 


cance.”® 


Motif [2]—the ‘ chain of destruction ’ instigates 


someone to ‘ get religion ’—is chronologically found _ 


27In Franklin Edgerton, The Panchatantra Recon- — 


structed, it is story 9 of book 3. 

*8 My reconstruction of the relations of the Maha- 
bharata and HitopadeSa stories is diametrically opposed 
to that of Benfey (Pantschatantra, 1, 375 takes the 


; 
Mahabharata version as posterior to the other) for, I © 


think, sufficient reason. 
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first in Jain texts. It is very much at home in the 
Jain milieu,2® and we can without further ado 
consider it a Jain invention. Its fate in the Jain 
texts is a simple one of borrowing from author to 
author. Later it appears in the sculptural panels 
and in Rudrabhatta (doubtful in the latter whether 
the observer is present) in conjunction not with 
the chain (2) of the Jain texts, but with a chain 
of the type (1) close to that of the Mahabharata. 
There has obviously been a crossing of the two 
sources. The inference that this is so is strength- 
ened by the presence in the new sequence of 
animals of the snake of the Jain chain, rather 
than the tiger of the Mahabharata-Hitopadesa 
chain. The rat of the Belur chain (has it been 
certainly identified?) is not particularly appro- 
priate as the victim of a snake large enough to be 
attacked by an elephant; the antelope or deer of 
Koramangala and Rudrabhatta is most appropriate 
as the victim of a python. Note that these changes, 
together with the Hitopadeéa author’s changes and 
curtailment, eliminate all vestiges of similarity be- 
tween these two branches of the tradition.*° 


2° It is only a special case of the Indic motif in which 
someone ‘gets religion’ because of something he sees, 
usually something that causes him to realize the in- 
transience of mortal life or some other fundamental 
dogma. Winternitz has collected some Buddhist examples 
in A History of Indian Literature, 2, 145f., and some 
Jain examples in the same volume, 523. Hindu examples 
are probably not as common as Buddhist and Jain ones, 
but they are not entirely lacking (e.g. Winternitz, op. 
cit., 1, 408). The most famous example of all, of course, 
is Prince Siddhartha’s sight of an old man, a diseased 
man, and a corpse (e.g. in A’vaghosa’s Buddhacarita, 
canto III; cf. the swollen corpse in the Kota story), and 
his later sight of the sleeping women of the harem. 

80N. Lakshminarayan Rao’s article ends with the 
sentence: ‘We may take it, therefore, that the poet 
Rudrabhatta was apparently inspired by the sculptural 
representations of this imaginary scene which must 
have been displayed prominently on several structures 
of his day and arrested his attention frequently.’ 
Though the chronology makes this seem plausible prima 
facie, yet a consideration of other better attested re- 
lations between art motifs and literature makes the 
author’s conclusion somewhat less cogent. All the other 
instances that I know have the sculpture or painting re- 
producing a literary subject. We can instance the minia- 
ture paintings in manuscripts of the Jain scriptures, 
and the bands of sculptured scenes illustrating the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and the Bhigavatapurana 
on various Chalukyan and other temples and those 
illustrating the KimaSistra at Konarak and elsewhere. 
There are occurrences too of single scenes from literary 
texts, such as the medallion representing the tortoise 
hanging from a stick carried by two birds, a well known 


The Kota form of the story has motif [2]— 
that of the Jain texts and of the Mysore sculptures 
and author. Its chain however is at first sight 
unlike either chain (1c) or (2), which are the 
other chains combined with [2]. Yet if we should 
attribute chain (3) to completely independent in- 
vention, we should, I think, be going too far. At 
least two other possibilities can be found. The 
first is a line of descent either from the Jain 
tradition or from the Mysore tradition, with so 
many changes taking place in successive steps in 
the transmission that attribution to one or the other 
tradition is very difficult. The second possibility 
is that there is descent from one or the other 
tradition for motif [2], while only the knowledge 
that there should be a chain of animals was dif- 
fused, with a new invention of the details taking 
place to fill in the chain (Kroeber’s ‘stimulus 
diffusion,’ American Anthropologist 42 [1940], 
1-20). A very minute examination of the Kota 
details may suggest a probable solution. The chain 
(3) is essentially : worm—bird(s). The only thing 
similar to this in the Mysore tradition is the final 
(mythical) bird. In the Jain tradition, however, 
we have: frog—snake—bird. Can we allow that 
snake and worm are essentially related? For our 
purpose, it seems to me probable that the historical 
solution for the Kota chain should follow our first 
alternative above. The Jain tradition is that from 
which the Kota version stems; changes in the 
course of transmission have been violent, but we 
can see that the sequence snake—bird has been 
converted into worm—bird, with probably simul- 
taneous loss of the now inappropriate frog, and 
then the one bird has been elaborated into three. 

It is necessary to interpolate here a caution 
which was already uttered in Kota Texts, Part 
One, 7. Neither the Kotas, the Todas, nor the 
Badagas ‘ practice asceticism and withdrawal from 
the world as a form of religiosity.’ They know of 
the Hindu-Jain institution, and stories containing 
reference to it are intelligible to them. As I said 


Paficatantra motif, just outside the north door of the 
Belur temple (unpublished, so far as I know). Such 
presumably is the motif we are dealing with. I would 
suggest that the sculptural motif of the ‘chain of 
destruction’ in the form that it shows at Belur and 
Koramangala, and the motif in Rudrabhatta are both 
derived from an earlier literary source, which is either 
lost or not yet brought to our attention. And yet the 
author of the article may be right; I would only argue 
that probability is against him. 
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further in the passage referred to, ‘we may see in 
this adoption of story motifs the first step toward 
the embracing of Brahmanical Hindu practices 
and motivations.’ This caution seems necessary 
since both reviewers and scholars writing to me 
privately have tended to find in the texts a re- 
flection in all or most details of Kota beliefs and 
practices. References to these religious practices 
are on all fours with Kota or any other peasant 
references to kings—they are things that they have 
merely heard of. 


6. One certain and one probable case of deriva- 
tion of a Kota story from a Jain source amount, 
I think, to a demonstration of the kind envisaged 
in the first section. It would be agreeable to find 
more such instances in the Kota material, but my 
collectanea do not so far yield anything else that 
is better than ‘ possible,’ and in some cases a prima 
facie Jain possibility is ruled out by the con- 
sideration that the surroundings of the Kota motif 
connect it obviously with another source. Several 
examples may be given. 


7. A Kota story, in connexion with which Jain 
texts have been mentioned, is that of ‘ the brahman 
and the mongoose.’ This story (text 29) was re- 
ported and discussed at length in Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, 83 (1940), 
503-13, and was again discussed shortly in Kota 
Texts, Part One, 12. It is a Paficatantra story 
with details of the kind found only in those two 
versions of the Paiicatantra known as textus sim- 
plicior and Pirnabhadra’s Paficikhyainaka. The 
latter of these is Jain; the former was held by 
Hertel to be Jain, though Edgerton found that 
the case was perhaps not ‘ absolutely compelling.’ ** 
But this does not necessarily give the Kota story 
an immediate Jain source, for it is precisely these 
two Pajficatantra versions that have been over- 
whelmingly popular in India and have been the 
source of many vernacular literary compositions 
and of much oral story-telling.*? It is true that no 
oral versions of the story close in detail to the 
Kota one have been reported, and it is in fact 
closer to the Paficatantra literary versions in San- 
skrit than to any other.** Yet our oral collections 


31 Hertel, Das Paicatantra, seine Geschichte und seine 
Verbreitung, 72-3; Edgerton, The Panchatantra Recon- 
structed, 2, 27. 

52 Hertel, op. cit., 91. 

33 Emeneau, PAPS 83.508. 


{ 
/ 
j 


have at times attempted to avoid reporting obvious j 


versions of literary stories.** Taking these points } ; 
into consideration, it is hard to consider the Kota a 
story as anything more than a representative of” 
a pan-Indic story, which, to be sure, was popular- 7 
ized in this particular form on the basis of Jain? 
literary tradition. Closer relationship than this” 
between the Kota story and the Jain texts is pos- 7 


sible, but quite unprovable. 


8. In 10.87-95, a small boy, in pique, ran away’ 
from home with the intention of going into the? 
forest and ‘ seeing god.’ There he sat under a tree| 
and called upon god for three days, On the fourth 7 
day he was dead, and on successive days his corpse” 


gradually became swollen. On the eighth and 


ninth days a bandicoot (large rat) pushed earth’ 
This sounds re-~ 
markably like a distorted version of the common 


from a hole all over the body. 


Jain motif in which an aspirant for release stands 
motionless (in the kdyotsarga pose) for so long 


that vines grow up his legs and all over his body © 
and his legs and body are covered by an anthill. ” 


Such is the pose of Gommatesvara in the statues in 


the Canarese country; a literary reference is 


Trisastisalakapurusacaritra 1.5.740-798 (in John- 


son’s translation, vol. 1, pp. 323-6). Common as the © 


motif is among the Jains, it is not however only 
Jain, even though Buddhism seems to lack it and 


it is not common in Hindu texts. The Maha- ~ 
bharata version of the Cyavana story (3.122.2-4), © 
* He © 
(Cyavana), with great power, remained like a post — 
in the vira-posture of meditation for a very great | 


however, contains it in the following form: 


time in a single spot. He, the sage, turned into an 
anthill covered over with creepers, after he had 
been completely covered with ants for a long time. 
The sagacious man, thus covered on all sides, like 


a mass of earth, went on practising austerity, sur- | 


rounded by the anthill.’ *®° Kota replacement of an 


anthill by a bandicoot’s pile of earth is natural © 
enough; the Nilgiris are at too high an altitude 
for white ants to live and form their conspicuous | 
And death before the covering is a more | 
realistic account of the probable result of this 


hills. 


particular ascetic practice than the traditional 
Hindu-Jain one in which the religious practitioner 


is still alive during and after the covering. 


84 W. Norman Brown, JAOS 39.11, fn. 13. 
*5 The two Brahmana texts that have the story, Sata- 
patha and Jaiminiya, do not have this incident. 
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it seems at first sight impossible to make any 
closer connexion with either of them. Yet, very 
curiously, it and the Mahabharata story occur in 
similar contexts. The small boy in the Kota tale 
had felt pique and run away from home for what 
might seem to be a peculiarly Kota reason. The 
two brothers who had abandoned the world because 


§5, had finally ended with the younger brother a 


success in life of the younger or youngest in the 
family) and the elder brother returning home to 
take care of the wives that had been left behind, 
one belonging to each. The man and the two 
wives prospered and in time each woman bore a 
son. By Kota custom, though physically the boys 
had the same father, socially the man who was 
away in the jungle was the father of his wife’s 
child. On one occasion (sentences 79-83), the 
householder and his wife and child were playing 


| together. The other woman’s son came and climbed 


onto the man’s lap. The wife angrily pulled him 
off and pushed him out of the house, saying in 
effect that, since the man was not his father 
socially, he was usurping her son’s place. The boy 
then went to his mother who held him on her lap, 
saying that the man was indeed physically the 
boy’s father but admitting in reality that there was 
nothing to be done about the situation since com- 
munity custom had settled it against the boy’s 
inclination. 

Just ten chapters after (not before) the Maha- 
bharata passage last quoted, in a quite unconnected 
story (the stories of this section being strung 
together as accounts of various pilgrimage places), 
this same motif occurs. In chapters 132-4 there is 
an Upanisad-like riddle contest, in which dispu- 
tation took place between king Janaka of Upanisad 
fame and Bandin, the king’s sita, on the one side 
and on the other Astavakra, a character known 
to Vedanta philosophy later (the Astavakragita) 
but occuring in this and another epic passage for 
the first time. The introduction provides a frame 
for the contest and antecedents for Astavakra. He 
is son of Kahoda and grandson of Uddalaka, and 
his mother’s brother is Svetaketu, all familiar 
Upanisadic characters. Before his birth, Kahoda 
was worsted in argument by Bandin and drowned. 
This was kept secret from the boy and he was 
brought up to regard Uddalaka as his father and 
Svetaketu as his brother. Once when Astavakra 


was sitting on Uddalaka’s lap, Svetaketu pulled 
him off and said: ‘This is not your father’s lap.’ 
He went to his mother and heard the truth, and 
then he and his uncle Svetaketu went off to 
Janaka’s court to have revenge on Bandin.*® 

This is close enough to the Kota incident to be 
its source—I have not found it elsewhere,—and 
the argument that this section of the Mahabharata 
is the source of the two Kota motifs is clinched by 
the fact that between the two Mahabharata stories 
(chapters 130-1) there is found that version of the 
story of ‘Sibi and the pigeon’ in which Sibi’s 
place is taken by his father Usinara, while at the 
end of the same Kota text 10 (sentences 190-214) 
is found a version of the same story. The Sibi 
story in its many versions *” has as its chief char- 
acter a king who gives his flesh and finally his own 
body to a bird of prey as a substitute for a pigeon 
that has taken refuge with him; the two birds are 
Indra and Agni or Indra and Dharma, who do this 
to test the king. The details of the Kota text are 
somewhat different—instead of a bird of prey there 
is a hunter; he and the pigeon are god and god’s 
wife; the self-sacrificing man ends by throwing 
his heart on the scales. These must, I think, all be 
details invented by the Kotas or by some agency in 
the transmission between the Mahabharata and the 
Kota. The substitution of a hunter for the bird 
of prey is found in a Malay version of the story as 
found in one of the Pajicatantra recensions (get- 
ting into Malay through a Tamil intermediary) ; ** 
but the other special Kota details are not found in 
the Malay version, and there can hardly be any 
connexion. 

That three Mahabharata stories which occur so 
close together (3.122, 130-1, 132-4), should occur 
in the same Kota complex of tales, even though 
out of order and embedded in a different matrix, 


3° This motif is a special form of that in which a boy 
is taunted because of a flaw in his ancestry, on which 
see the references collected by Maurice Bloomfield, AJP 
44.99, fn. 6 and 206, fn. 18. 

87In the Mahabharata three times, in the Tantra- 
khayika, in the Kathisaritsigara, etc., etc.; not in the 
Jatakas (the Sivi-Jitaka, no. 499, is an instance of the 
form of the motif in which the king gives up his eyes 
to a blind suppliant), though other Buddhist texts and a 
Gandhara sculpture are evidence for its early occur- 
rence in the Buddhist milieu. For the literature, see 
Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1, 388 ff., and Maurice Bloom- 
field, The Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior Parg- 
vanitha, 192. 

*8 Hertel, Das Paiicatantra, seine Geschichte und seine 
Verbreitung, 296. 
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can hardly be an accident. We must posit a genetic 
connexion. The Mahabharata is recited orally and 
expounded in the vernacular all over India, and by 
such a process this cluster of stories has somehow 
reached the Kotas. It makes direct or nearly 
direct Jain origin for 10.87-95 impossible. 


9. Among the various Indic exempla of the 
faithlessness of women, one that occurs twice in 
the same Kota story is, in the most general terms, 
the following: at night a wife, who is a queen or 
otherwise characterized as highly unlikely to do 
what she does in the story, leaves her husband who 
is sleeping or pretending to sleep, goes to a loath- 
some lovet or one of low social position, is reviled 
and beaten by him for being late at the rendezvous, 
makes love with him, and then returns,—all this 
being observed by her husband, or occasionally by 
some other personage, who then moralizes on her 
actions. 

This story occurs in the following versions: 
(1) in Kota Texts 9.83 and 9.151-96; (2) in a 
Toda version of a Tamil (?) story, which I give 
in translation from my field-notes in appendix C; 
(3) in two forms among the numerous such ex- 
empla in the Kunala-jataka (Jataka 536; in the 
translation edited by Cowell, vol. 5, pp. 234-5 and 
p- 240) ; (4) in the Sukasaptati (5th to 9th nights 
in textus simplicior) ; in four Jain versions—(5) 
in Haribhadra’s Samaraiccakaha (Jacobi’s sum- 
mary, p. lxi; text, p. 240, line 3 to p. 242, line 
15); (6) in Vadirajasiiri’s YaSodharacarita (re- 
ported by Johannes Hertel, Jinakirtis “ Geschichte 
von Pala und Gopala” in BSGW 69.4, p. 92); 
(7) in Manikyastri’s Yasodharacaritra (reported 
by Hertel, op. cit., p. 84-5; not all the bibliography 
in his footnote is relevant) ; *® (8) in Hemacandra’s 
Parisistaparvan to the Trisastigalakapurusacarita 
(2.546-63 ; Jacobi’s ed. in Bibliotheca Indica 96, 
2nd ed., summary on pp. xliv and xlv, text on pp. 
94-6). 

Detailed examination will not be undertaken 
here and will in the end turn out to be irrelevant. 
It suffices to note that the longer Kota version 
(9.151-96) is very thoroughly Kotaized and, though 
its relationship with the other versions is obvious, 
it is not possible to make out any close connexion 
with any of the others (not even with the Toda one 
of the Nilgiris). The other Kota version (9.83) 


*°One might expect to find the story also in the 
Apabhraméa work, Jasaharacariu, by Puspadanta. The 
edition is not available. 


is the only emboxed story in the whole collection, | 


and is not very well naturalized, since it retains | 


king, queen, and groom as its chief characters.* 
The king and queen are the characters of all other 


versions. The groom, however, is closely paralleled | 7 


only in the Jataka’s second version; two Jain ver- 
sions have a hunchback watchman, one a hunch- 


back elephant keeper, the fourth (along with the 


Sukasaptati) an elephant keeper, the other Jataka 


version and the Toda story have a cripple, and the © 


longer Kota version has a blind and lame Co.lgn 
(jungle tribesman ; Kota Texts, Part Two, p. 341, 
fn. 14). In both the Kota versions the woman 
takes food to her lover. This item is found again 
in the Toda story and in the first version in the 
Jataka ; otherwise, however, these stories are rather 


far in detail from the Kota versions and from one 4 


another. 


Jain origin for the Kota stories is as possible | 
as any other, if the stories are looked at in isola- ~ 
tion. But sentences 102-20 of the same Kota text ~ 
(between the two versions of the exemplum) must | 
be taken into consideration. In them one of the ~ 
main personages of the complete text observed ~ 


an ascetic taking from his hair a beautiful woman 


and the two going to bathe at separate places in a | 
pool. She, concealed from the ascetic, took from © 
her cloak two young men and they all bathed. She 7 
lay with the two men, replaced them in conceal- | 
ment, and went to the ascetic, who lay with her 7 


and replaced her in his hair. The observer invited 


the ascetic to dine in his house and had as many | | 
places prepared as would include the three persons , 
accompanying the ascetic. He told him to produce | 
the woman and her to produce the two young men. | 


The ascetic, of course, was astounded and on learn- 
ing the facts handed the woman over to the two 
young men and went off alone. 


For this there are Indic parallels, but the fact q 4 
that strikes one most strongly is that the story ex- 
amined earlier in this section and this story are |— 


related to the first two stories in the frame of the 
Arabian 1001 Nights.** In spite of the many dif- 
ferences of detail and the different manner of 


“This has already been remarked in Kota Tests, 
Part One, 12. 


“1 Cosquin, Le prologue-cadre des Mille et une Nuits, 4 


in Revue biblique internationale, nouv. sér., 6.7-49, 161- 


97, especially 12-24. Of the versions given by him, a - 


Central Asiatic one is the only one that shares with 
the Kota the detail of the places set for a meal; this 
can hardly be significant, unless it indicates that our 
Indie sources are very deficiently reported. 
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organizing the two stories, there is a strong tempta- 
tion to see some close connexion. No other Indic 
combination of the two stories has been reported, 
to the best of my knowledge. It seems that we 
shall have to posit borrowing from a Muslim story- 
teller, probably at some remove from the Kotas in 
order to allow the development of differences. Of 
the two Kota versions of the first story, the em- 
boxed one with king, queen, and groom is probably 
the one that is to be connected with the 1001 
Nights, rather than the longer Kota version, since 
it is after all closer to the Arabian version. Whether 
or not this connexion is plausible, at least a direct 
Jain influence seems very implausible. 


10. To conclude, then—for one Kota motif, that 
of cooking by the heat of the body in ‘ primitive’ 
times and milieus, a Jain origin has been demon- 
strated with no other possibility. For a Kota tale 
type, the ‘chain of destruction’ whose observers 
‘get religion,’ a Jain origin is highly probable. 
In one other case examined, Jain origin is possible 
but unprovable; the story in question seems to be 
a representative of a pan-Indic story, which, to be 
sure, has been popularized in a form that it took 
in the Jain literary tradition. In two other cases, 
Jain origin is possible, but the context of the Kota 
stories rules it out. When Jain origin is spoken 
of, it is not meant that the Kotas were necessarily 
in direct and immediate contact with the Jain 
communities of South India. There were un- 
doubtedly Canarese-speaking intermediaries ; a desi- 
deratum in this type of study is a good collection 
of folktale material from Mysore, as well as one 
from the Badagas of the Nilgiris. And finally, in 
any folktale study which involves Jainism in South 
India, a most urgent need is knowledge of the 
contents of the Jain libraries in Mysore and publi- 
cation of the most important and most popular of 
the Digambara Jain texts with a large story- 
content. 


APPENDIX 


A. The ‘chain of destruction’ in Haribhadra’s 
Samaraiccakahaé (Jacobi’s ed.), p. 121, line 8 to 
p. 123, line 2. 

etth’ antarammi sindhunaipuline parivahante 
payanae karivarovaritthienam jalao ndidirammi 
aho kattham ti jampiram dittham manuyavandram 
[sic]. gao tam c’ eva bhiimibhagam raya java 
dittho tena mahakdo aikasinadehacchavi vinintana- 


yanavisabhasuro gahiyarasantamandukkagaso bha- 
ydnayaduppecchanano duyayarapavelliratigo maha- 
ya kurarena gasijjamano junnabhuyatigamo, kuraro 
vt diggayakarorukdena rattacchabibhacchaenam 
ayagarena. jahad jahad ya ayagaro kuraram gasat, 
taha tahad so vi junnabhuyatigamam, junnabhuya- 
figamo vi ya rasantamandukkayam ti. tam c’ eva 
evamviham jivaloyasahavavibbhamam midhahiya- 
yanandakdrayam sappurisanivveyakeum vatyaram 
avalotiina visanno raya. cintiyam c’ anenam, hanta 
evam vavatthie ko una tha uvdo. gasiyappio kuraro 
ayagarenam., kurarena vi bhuyaigamu, bhuyanga- 
mena vt mandukko ttt. kanthagayapand vt ete na 
annonnam viramanti, avi ya ahiyayaram pavat- 
tantt, na ya annayaravindsande moydviyd ee sampa- 
yam jivantr. ta kim imind apadiydragoyarena 
vatthuna puloienam. tajjavio mattavdrano, gao 
dvasaniyabhiimim, dvasio saha kadaenam, kayam 
uctyakaranijjam. tao addhakhinae jaminie sutta- 
viuddho raya. ayagardivaiyaram sariiina cintium 
payatto. kaham. (Here a set of five vss., of which 
the last two only are closely connected with the 
preceding episode. ) 


mandukko wa loo tuccho iyarena pannaenam va 

ettha gastjjai so vi hu kurarasamaénena annena 

so vt hu na ettha savaso jamha ayagarakayanta- 
vasago ttt 

evamvihe vi loe visayapasatigo mahaimoho. 


At that time, as his march was carrying him to 
the bank of the Indus, at no great distance from 
the water, he sitting upon a fine elephant, saw a 
crowd of people saying: ‘Ah! woe!’ When he 
had gone to that very place, he saw an old serpent, 
large-bodied, with a very dark body-color, swallow- 
ing a croaking frog that it had seized and glistening 
with the moisture from its distended ( ? starting) 
eyes, and with its face terrible and disagreeable 
to the sight and its body very rapidly agitated be- 
cause it was being swallowed by a great osprey, and 
the osprey also being swallowed by a python hideous 
with its red eyes and with a body as thick as the 
trunk of an elephant of the quarters of heaven. 
Even while the python was swallowing the osprey, 
it was also swallowing the old serpent, and the 
old serpent the croaking frog. When the king saw 
this fatality, illustrating the innate delusion in 
the world of the living, causing joy to the hearts 
of fools but disgust to the noble, he was dejected. 
And he thought: ‘ Alas! Since this is the way 
things are, what expedient, pray! is there in this 
world? The osprey is being swallowed by the py- 
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thon, the serpent by the osprey and the frog by 
the serpent! Even though they are thus on the 
point of death, they do not let one another go; 
rather they proceed ever more violently and have 
not now gained release from one another’s destruc- 
tion to enjoy life. Therefore, what am I to make 
of this affair that I have seen, that admits of no 
remedy?’ The furious elephant (i.e. the king) 
was terrified, went to his camping place, and 
camped with his troops, and that which is fitting 
to be done was done. Then when the night was 
half gone, the king awoke from sleep. Remember- 
ing the fatality involving the python and the rest, 
he proceeded to reflect as follows: *. .. (3 vss.) 
. . - The world, which is a trifle, like the frog, is 
here swallowed up by another, like the serpent. It 
too (is swallowed) by another, which is like the 
osprey. It also is not free here, since it is subject 
to the python, death. In a world so constituted, 
devotion to the objects of the senses is a mighty 
delusion.’ 


B. The ‘chain of destruction’ in Kamalasa- 
myama Upadhyaya’s version. 

varanasinagaryam jajhate yugminau dvijau 
dvau tu 

jayaghosavijayaghosabhidhanakau bandhavau 
pritau [arya] 1 

anyada jayaghosas tu snadtum suranadim gatah 

tatra praiksista sarpena grhitam darduram 
javat 2 

mirjarena ca sarpo ’pi samakranto hathad ag 

tatha ’py ahis tu mandikam citkurvanam sa 
khadati 3 

marjaro pi ca tam sarpam tadatphadantam tu 
[khaditum] lagnah 

mitha evam grasamanan drstva ’sau dadhywan 
jivan 4 

aho hy asdrataé niinam samsdrasya ’py anityata 

yo yam prabhavitum saktah sa takam grasate- 
taram 5 

krtantah punar atyuccair grasitum prabhavis- 
nukah 

visvam visvam ato dharmo raksako hy asty 
apayatah 6 

dhyatve *tt pratibuddho ’sau jayaghosadvi- 
jotamah 

gangam uttirya samvegat sidhuparsve vratam 
lalau v4 

That this is merely a reworking in Sanskrit of 


Devendra’s Prakrit story will be clearly seen by 
giving Devendra’s phrases (quoted from Char- 


pentier’s edition of Uttaradhyayanasitra) in note; q 
to the verses. : 
_ Vs. i Dev. bandrasie nayarte do vippa bhayar 4 


Vs. 2. Dev. annayé jayaghoso nhaium gamgam 
gao. tattha pecchar sappena mandukko gastjjat. 4 
Vs. 3. Dev. sappo vi majjdrena akkanto. tahi” 

vi sappo mandukkam cimciyantam khayat. Char. 
pentier translated cumetyantam as “quivering, q 
suggesting a connexion with the entry cimcaio ~ 
calitah in the Desindmamala 3.13. However, Ka- © 
malasamyama is probably more nearly correct in © 
suggesting a connexion with cit- in citkara, citkrta, © 
etc. The verb *cimciai, to which cimciyantam pre- © 
sumably belongs, is probably some sort of redupli- 4; 
cative formation based on cit-. Is there perhaps © 
some connexion with Hindi cincindnd ‘to scream, ~ 
to squeak, to squall’ as given in Duncan Forbes, 7 


A Dictionary, Hindustani and English (2nd ed, 4 fini 


London, 1866) ? 
Vs. 4. Dev. majjaro vi sappam cadapphadantam ~ 
khayat. tam annamannaghdyam pasittd. As pada © 


b is printed in the edition of Kamalasamyama’s © i 


work, khdditum is clearly an insertion; when it is ~ 
removed, the éloka is metrically normal. It may be © 


noted that it was probably inserted by a copyist ~ i 


(? Hindi-speaking), who, seeing lagnah without a ~ 


preceding infinitive, concluded from his vernacular | ~ 


speech habits that something was missing.—It is © 
not clear, without complete ms. evidence, whether ~ 
Charpentier’s cadapphadantam or the tadatpha- — 
dantam of the edition of Kamalasamyama more ~ 
nearly represents what Devendra wrote. It is 7 
obvious that a vernacular reduplicative formation © 
is to be seen in the Prakrit and has then been put ~ 
into Sanskrit. Cf. the following from Forbes’ 
Hindustani dictionary: tarapndé and taraphnié © 
‘to flutter, to palpitate; to be very desirous about 7 
anything, to be agitated, to jump, to spring, to © 
bound, to wriggle, to toss’; tarpharand ‘ to flutter,” 
to palpitate ’; carparadna ‘ to smart, to palpitate, to © 
flutter, to throb’; catpatand ‘to be agitated, to ~ 
flutter, to palpitate, to wince.’ x 

Vs. 5. Dev. aho samsdrassa asdraya jo jassa ~ 
pahavat so tam ettha gasai. : 

Vs. 6. Dev. kayanto puna savvassa pahavat. ao 
savvam prt gasat. ta dhammo cevettha savvava-| 
sanehimto rakkhago. 

Vs. 7%. Dev. tt cintanto padibuddho. gamgam | 
uttariina sihusagase samano jao ttt. 





notes 7 
yar) Sheen recorded. bandhava requires the meaning 
‘brother’ (vs. 1) which is given in Apte. sura- 
Ynandi ‘the Ganges’ (vs. 2) is hardly out of the 
‘ordinary. Though citkara and citkrta are recorded, 
tahi © 
har.” 


Lgam 


iM. 


ing, 
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A few lexical and grammatical notes on Kamala- 


Jsamyama’s text. yugmin ‘a twin’ (vs. 1) has not 


cai © 
Ka- 3 


“t in 


pre- 
upli- 
haps 


other forms of cit-kr have apparently not been 
found hitherto (vs. 3). prabhavisnuka (vs. 6) is 
hitherto not recorded, but -ka is a superadded suf- 


fix following Prakrit usage (cf. Maurice Bloom- 
field, The Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior 


1 Parevanatha, 239). On the other hand, takam (vs. 


krta, § 5) from the demonstrative stem ta- probably has 


) pejorative meaning (ibid., 238; also F. Edgerton, 


eam, 


rbes, 


ed., = 


tam 
pada 
ma’s 
it is 
y be 
yist 
ut a 
ular 
t is 
ther 
pha- 
nore 
t is 
tion 
put 
‘bes’ 
hna 
out 
» to 


ter, "poured water for her husband and gave him all sorts of 


» food and the like. The prince, since he had come from 


2, to 
» to 


ASSO 


eS ee eee 


yes 


Pee 





Jin Indian Studies in honor of Charles Rockwell 
Lanman, 28, on tayam). lalaw (vs. 7) from root 


la (Hindi len@) is nothing new, but is interesting 
as a mark of late composition. grasatetarém, a 
finite verb form with adverbial comparative end- 
ing, is late and apparently also Jain (Bloomfield, 
op. cit., 238; Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar’, § 


»470c). Irregular or uncommon grammar is seen 
‘in dadhyivan (vs. 4), a perfect participial form 
J used instead of a finite verb form, and yam (vs. 
+5), an accusative with pra-bhi instead of a geni- 
* tive such as Devendra used. 


> C. Toda exemplum of faithless and faithful women. 


In a certain town there were a prince and a minister’s 
son. These two went to visit all the countries of the 


world. When they had finished wandering about all 


countries, they returned again to their own town. They 
finished going to wander about in various countries. 
The prince’s wife was keeping in an inn in that town 


a legless beggar. The wife of the minister’s son had 
) taken a vow, saying: ‘If my husband returns without 
suffering any misfortune in the places where he has 
> gone, I will give as an offering to you my right hand,’ 
‘and going carrying incense, sandalwood, and flowers 


every day to Kali’s temple, she prayed and made her 


> vow. 


The prince and the minister’s son came and arrived 
each at his own house. At that time the prince’s wife 


) wandering about, was fatigued and slept. Then his wife 


3 the lame man who was her lover. 


> saw that her husband was asleep, and she took dif- 
» ferent kinds of things to eat, rice and curry, and went 
> out to the lame man who was her lover. The minister’s 
} son said: ‘I will test the prince’s wife,’ and came to 
> this house. Then the woman went carrying all these 


wa- "> things. The minister’s son went following that woman 


without letting her know. This woman openly went to 
The minister’s son 
said: ‘What will these two do? What will they say? 
Let me see!’ and he stood at the entrance. That lame 


q man abused the woman, saying: ‘Why have you been 
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so late?’ and beat her. At that time the woman said: 
‘For all these days my husband has not been here. 
Today he has come. I was delayed in coming until I had 
given him rice and buttermilk.’ 

At that time the lame man said: ‘Oho! If I had 
known that you have a husband, I would never even once 
have allowed you to come to me. Now will you listen 
to a thing that I say?’ The woman said: ‘Whatever — 
you say, I will do.’ At that time that lame man gave 
the woman a sword and said: ‘Go to your house and 
kill your husband at once!’ That woman said: ‘ Yes! ’ 
and came with the sword. The minister’s son also came 
following her. The woman entered the house and killed 
her husband with a single blow. The minister’s son 
came running and seized the sword by the end. At once 
the woman shouted: ‘The minister’s son has killed my 
husband.’ All the people who lived on every side came 
running. The woman told them: ‘See! He has killed 
my husband.’ They looked at the minister’s son. In his 
hand was the sword which killed the prince. That king 
ordered the minister’s son to be hanged. At that time 
the minister’s son asked: ‘Do not bury the prince! 
Please put him in a glass box and give him to me!’ 
They put him in a box that way and gave him to the 
minister’s son. 

The minister’s son said: ‘I have seen what kind of 
woman the prince’s wife is. This evening I must find 
out what kind my wife is,’ and he went off home. His 
wife was very glad because her husband had come. Then 
she poured water and buttermilk and everything for 
her husband and served him all the hospitable things 
that he needed. The minister’s son pretended and lay 
like one who is asleep. The woman said: ‘My husband 
is asleep,’ and herself went away and bathed and went 
taking water in a vessel and flowers and sandalwood and 
incense and a sword. The minister’s son stealthily got 
up and went following his wife without letting her 
know. The woman went to that temple of Kali and 
having paid all these vows, she took up the sword and 
aimed in order to cut off her right hand. At that time 
Mother Kali at once seized the end of the sword and 
said: ‘Stop!’ She asked: ‘I have not seen a wife 
like you. What do you want?’ and said: ‘I will give 
it to you.’ The woman said: ‘ You must give me a boon 
in order to raise a dead person.’ At once she gave a 
eane which she herself took in her hand, and said: 
‘I have given the boon that you asked. Strike this dry 
tree with the stick!’ The woman struck. Leaves and 
flowers and unripe and ripe fruit came on that dry tree 
and it became green. Saying: ‘All right!’ the woman 
returned to her house. 

The minister’s son saw all this and came running 
stealthily before her and lay down. Then the woman 
arrived. The minister’s son said: ‘You must by all 
means give life and raise from the dead my friend the 
prince.’ The woman raised the prince from the dead. 
Then came the day when they were to hang the minister’s 
son. At that time he told all the extraordinary things 
that the prince’s wife had done and what his own wife 
had done. At that time they put the prince’s wife under 
an elephant’s feet and killed her. Then they married 
another woman to the prince. The two men became king 
and minister and ruled the country,—so the story goes. 








A SUGGESTED RESTORATION OF THE HAAOXT NASK 


Louis H. Gray 
New YorkK City 


IT HAS LONG BEEN my conviction that little 
further real progress can be made in scientific 
study of the Avesta from either the linguistic, 
the religious, or the literary point of view until 
its text has been restored, if possible, to something 
more closely approximating its original form. This 
will result, I am quite convinced, in the elimination 
of many spurious forms and in the excision of 
many interpolations which now confuse the vul- 
gate text, interpolations which are, in many cases, 
glosses or words inserted to obviate supposed ambi- 
guities when real knowledge of the language de- 
clined, or are mere phrases taken from other 
passages and inserted where they now stand be- 
cause of some appropriateness, real or fancied.* 
In connexion with such restoration, it will be neces- 
sary to transcribe the present script into what I 
think was probably its original alphabet, the 
Sasanian Parsik (cf. my article, ‘On Avesta § = 
drt, ft, Ot = ai, and d@ = d(h),’ in this JouRNAL, 
lxi [1941], 101-104; for practical reasons—Parsik 
type being unavailable in the United States, Parsik 
characters are transliterated in Hebrew letters, as 
best showing the ambiguities of the original alpha- 
bet, and this transcription is then transliterated 
into roman, with an English translation). The 
linguistic result is that Avesta stands much nearer 
to Old Persian than is commonly supposed; and 
the whole stands in close relation to my ‘ Essai 
de réconstitution du texte primitif d’un chapitre de 
Avesta,’ scheduled to appear in the Annuaire de 
PInstitut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et 
Slaves. That study was concerned with Yasna lvii, 
which I had already discussed, before formulating 
my theory of a Parsik original for the text of the 
Avesta, in the number of this JourNAL dedicated 
to the memory of Professor A. V. Williams Jackson 
(lviii [1938], 310-323). 

Here I propose to attempt similarly to recon- 
struct the text of the second and third fargards 
of the Haédxt Nask, which set forth the fate of 


* The point of view here taken is quite opposite to that 
of W. B. Henning, ‘The Disintegration of the Avestic 
Studies,’ Transactions of the Philological Society, 1942, 
pp. 40-56. 
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the soul after death,? and for which much help i 


may be derived from consideration of two Middle 





2Ed. N. L. Westergaard, Zendavesta i, Copenhagen, 
1854, pp. 296-300; Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, M. Haug, 
and E. W. West, Book of Arda Viraf, Bombay and Lon- 
don, 1872, pp. 279-300 (with the Pahlavi version) ; i. 
Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1909, 
pp. 404-6, and Avesta Reader, Strasbourg, 1911, pp. 76-8 
(both only §§ 1-18); J. Hertel, Beitrage zur Metrik des 
Awestas und des Rgvedas, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 71-6 = Ab- 
handlungen der séchischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, XX XVIII, iii; tr. F. Spiegel, Avesta 

. . tibersetzt, iii, Leipzig, 1863, pp. 187-91; Hoshangji 
Jamaspji Asa, Haug, and West, pp. 309-16; C. de Harlez, 
Avesta... traduit, 2d ed., Paris, 1881, pp. 570-3; Haug, 
Essays on... the Parsis, 3d ed. by West, London, 1884, 
pp. 219-23; J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, ii, Paris, 
1892, pp. 651-8; Jal C. Pavry, Zoroastrian Doctrine of a 
Future Life, 2d ed., New York, 1929, pp. 10-11, 33-5, 61, 
21-2, 37 (omitting §§ 15-18, 34-6); Hertel, pp. 94-8; 
commentaries by Spiegel, Commentar iiber das Avesta, 
ii, Vienna, 1868, pp. 672-82; Reichelt, Reader, pp. 178-80. 
For similar metrical texts in Middle Iranian, both Zoroas- 
trian and Manichaean, see H. S. Nyberg, ‘Ein Hymnus 
auf Zervin im Bundahisn,’ ZDMG@ lxxxii (1928), 218, 


223, 225; L. H. Gray, in Columbia University Course in — 4 


Literature, i, New York, 1928, pp. 292-3. The most recent 
studies in Younger Avesta metrics known to me are H. 
Lommel’s ‘ Untersuchungen iiber die Metrik des jiingeren 
Avesta,’ ZII i (1922), 185-245, v (1927), 1-92, and Hertel, 
op. cit. Three attempts have been made to reduce the 
Old Persian inscriptions to metrical form. The first of 
these is by J. Friedrich, ‘Metrische Form der altpers- 
ischen Keilinschriften,’ Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
xxxi (1928), coll. 238-45 (for Bh. i, $§ 1-7, 10-11, 27, 32, 
54-5, 67; Dar. Pers. d; NR a, §4; Ham.), where he be 
lieves that he finds iambic lines of eight, ten, and twelve 
syllables, the distribution of these types apparently being 
quite capricious. The second attempt is by F. W. Kénig, 
Relief und Inschrift des Kénigs Dareios I am Felsen von 
Bagistan, Leiden, 1938, pp. 84-92, where he arranges 
some of the text in acatalectic iambic dimeters as in the 
Younger Avesta, and also finds other metrical units (cf. 
also E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, 
iii [1931], 83, 84, 98, 123-4). The third endeavour is by 
H. Weller, Anahita: Grundlegendes zur arischen Metrik, 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1938, pp. 57, 59-60 (Bh. ii, §§ 45-6; 
i, §§5,7}. He thinks that he finds a ‘ periodus popularis’ 


in Iranian metre with a falling rhythm xxxxxXxxx, which 


is sometimes mixed with a rising rhythm xxxkxxxx (the 
test being whether the seventh mora can or cannot be 
accented), the latter type being seen in Vedic octosyllabic 
verse (pp. 49, 50, 27). Without denying the possibility 
of such units, one can scarcely be convinced that their 
existence has yet been demonstrated. 
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Persian texts: the Artak Viraz Namak, iv, 8-35; 
xvii, 5-27, with §§ 1-14; 20-33, and the Dénda-é- 
Ménik-é-Xrat (ed. E. W. West, London, 1871) 
ji, 125-152, 158-194, with §§ 1-18, 19-36 respec- 
tively. These two texts appear to be translations 
from an older and less interpolated version than 
the vulgate; on the other hand, the parallel pas- 
sages in the Vistasp Yast §§ 53-64 (Yt. xxiv; ed. 
Westergaard, pp. 310-312) are valueless in the 
present connexion. 

In the text as I have reconstructed it, the poem 
appears to fall into four-lined stanzas (anustubhs). 
We must further note that the manuscripts of the 
Avesta vulgate omit §§ 21-24, 27-33 as being the 
converse of §§ 2-6, 9-15, although these are given 
in Pahlavi and Pazand in AVN xvii, 12-27, and in 


| DMX ii, 167-183. The text, as tentatively restored, 


with an English translation in the ‘ Hiawatha’ 


15 


metre, is as follows, omissions from the vulgate 
being indicated by [ ] and additions, metri causa, 
by < >. The first column gives the vulgate text, 
the second its Parsik reconstructed form (tran- 
scribed in Hebrew characters), the third the roman- 
ised transliteration of the Parsik version, and the 
fourth the English translation. Lines excised from 
the vulgate are ignored in the three other columns. 
[For the sake of completeness, it should be added 
that §§ 27-33 have been reconstructed, on the basis 
of the Pahlavi and Pazand versions, by T. D. 
Anklesaria and published, with a translation, by 
M. F. Kanga, in the Kane Memorial Volume, ed. 
S. M. Katse and P. K. Gode, in 1941. This is not 
accessible to me, but Ervad Kanga has kindly sent 
me a hand-written copy of the text and translation. 
Unfortunately, this modern reconstruction scarcely 
comes within the scope of the present study. | 
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1 (1) parasat zarabustré ahuram mazdqam DNTID DUAN nvAN pO” prs 
ahura mazda [ma‘nyi] spanista PAID NTO NAS | 
datar® gaédanqm [astvattingm] aséum PS O83. NT 
yat asava par[a]-‘ridye'ti ® SI SAS 
kva aétam xsapanam [havo] urva 1) DIBWD ON ID | 

[vawha'te] 4 

2 (2) G[a]t mraot* ahurd mazda TANTO YUNA PID OS 
asne vaydanat [nis] hidsa'ti ST DIT IDR 
ustavaitim gabqm sravgs ° DINID ONANI OMINA 
ustatatam nimraomné 13818") OANA” 
[usta ahmai yahmai usta kahmaicit ; 
vasd-xsayas mazda dayat ahuré] 

3 upa aétam<cit> xsapanam DIBWD M'SONMN A) 


MANNY ENR 
DBD’) Mm’ “nwenp : 
VANS YS p. DH j 


avavat satois urva 
<pa't>isa'ti yaba vispam 
imat yat jiviyd ® anhus 


4-5 = 2-3 (3-4) yam bityam kva aétam xsapanam, etc. 
6-7 = 2-3 (5-6) yam Orityam kva aétam xsapanam, etc. 


8 (7) Grityd zsapd Oraosta vyusg PAN vA New ASAIN 
sadaye'ti [yd] nars asaond WIS Ws NID : 
urva urvarahu[éa] pa'ti ‘MD ANN 34 
bao'siséa vidisaramnd AIT pws H 

9 & dim vatd upa-vavo MN INN OTN 
sadaye'ti haca naémat BND) pT ‘NID d 
rapibwitarat * hubao'sis VATA DSI ET 
hubao'sitaré anyaé'byd [vataé'byd] PIMs PINII7 

10 (8) a[a]t tam vatam [navhaya] uzgarambyd Pa) BAN BN ON i 


[sadaye'tt yO nars asaond| ® 
urva kudat [aém] ® vato va'ii 
yim yava vatam naivhabya 
hubao'ditamam jiga"rva 


‘MND INN) YT 
‘ONTIND OMND Dy 
SWS DON NIT 








11 (9) awha [dim] vatayd fraranta FID ANN) ANTS 
sadaye'ti [ya] hava daéna PT 7 SAD 
ka‘niné kahrpa srirayd MVD AWD IID 
rsd'On<idyd a“rusa-bazvd IMNIVWS ANID |” 
* Read, probably, yat asava nd ‘ridyetti. 7Text: rapidwitarat haca natmat rapidwitaraeibyd 
* Cf. Skt. abravat. hata naémaéibyd. 
° Text: srdvayd. ® Yt. xxiv, 55 substitutes: dat dim aowta parasd. : 


* Text: juyd. * Text: kuda-daém as in Yt. xxiv, 55; §26: kuda-daém. 
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Renee 


Noy ite i ode pide 


prsat zarat (h) ustrd ahuram mazdim 


ahura mazda spamsta 

datar gait(h)andm arravan 
yat arrava na rit(h)yate 
kva aitim k(h)sapanam rva 


at mravat ahuréd mazdah 

asna vag(h)d(h)anat hid(h)ats 
ustavatim gat(h)am sravans 
ustatatam nimravamn6d 


upa aitimeit k(h)sSapanam 
avavat Satais rva 

patisatt yat(h)a vispam 
imat yat jiviyd ahaus 


t(h)rityah k(h)sapd t(h)rausta vyusan 
sad(h)ayatt nars arravnd 

rva urvarahu patt 

baud (h)tséa vivid(h)aramné 


& dim vat6 upaivavd 
sad(h)ayati haéa naimat 
rapit(h)vitarat hubaud(h)is 
hubaud(h)itaré anyatbyé 


at tam vatam uzgrmbayd 


rva kudat vaté vati 
yam yava vatam nahabya 
hubaud(h)itamam jigarba 


ahyah vatayah p(h)raranta 
sad(h)ayatt hava daina 
kanin6d khrpa srirayah 
k(h)8att(h) niyah arusa-bazvd 
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Zarathustra asked Ahura Mazda: 


‘ Ahura Mazda most holy, 
righteous ’stablisher of creatures, 


when the righteous man <hence> passeth, 
<tell me> where that night <his> soul <is>.’ 


Then replied Ahura Mazda: 
* <Close> beside the head it sitteth, 
chanting Gatha UStavaiti, 
speaking to itself of blessings. 


‘Even in that <single> night-time 
<full> as much of joy the soul hath 
as <throughout> the whole <duration> 
of its life <here> in the body. 


‘ At the third night’s end, at dawning, 
<to> the good man’s soul it seemeth 
<that> in meadows <fair> it bideth 
and that perfumes <sweet> it smelleth. 


‘Unto it a breeze appeareth, 
wafting from the mid-day quarter, 
with sweet perfume, sweeter perfume, 
than by other <winds are wafted>. 


‘Then the soul, that <sweet> breeze smelling, 


“Whence <doth come this> breeze <that>bloweth, 


<e’en this) breeze <that is> the sweetest 
that <my> nostrils <e’er> perceivéd ”? 


‘ At the coming of that <sweet> breeze 
<unto him) his Self appeareth 
like unto a lovely maiden 





brightly <shining, yea, and> white-armed, 
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12 amayd huraosayd<séa> 


uzarstaya *° aradvafin<i>yd 


sraotanvé aGzitayd<séa> [raévasciOraya] 


panéadasayd raosaésva 

[kahrpa avavaté sriya™ 

yaba <vispais> diman sraéstais] 
13 (10) 

urva Cis[éa] <tim> ** éara'tis ahi 

yam it yava Cara'tinam 

kahrpa sraéstam <a>dadarasa 


14 (11) dat he pa'ty aoxta [ya hava] daéna** 


azam [ba] te [ahmt] yuvan* humand 
hvaéé husyao@[a]na hudaéna [ya hava] 


daéna <ba> x*aépa‘be-tanvid 


15 
srayana|éa] *° hubao'sitaca 


varabrajqsta[éa pa'ti-dvaésayantaca] <@wqam éakana> 


ya0a yat mé sadayehi 

16 (12) 

sadayemt. 

17 (13) yat tu<va>m a'nim avaéndis 17 
saocayaca ** karanavantam 


baosavaséa ® var[a]xabsraséa® [varazintam] 71 
urvard-str[a]yqséa ** karan[a]vantam 


18 
apasca van[ulhis yazamnd 
at{a]ram[éa] ahurahe mazda ** 


[naraméa] aSavanam<éa> [ku]zxsn<u>vand 
[asna[a]tca jasantam dira[a]t[éa] ] ** 


10 Yt. xxiv, 56: huzarstayd borazantyd aradrafsuyd. 

11 Text: srayd. 

12Yt. xxiv, 57: ddim. 

18 Yt. xxiv, 57: ciséa tim carditis. 

14 Yt. xxiv, 58, omits yd hava daéna. 

15 Text: yum. 

1° Yt. xxiv, 58: masasca vawhasca srayasta. 

*7 Text: atdim aétendis (cf. Westergaard ad loc.). 

18 Literally, apparently, ‘things relating to burning’ 
from *keye-jo- (cf. Avesta saocahin- ‘ flaming,’ Skt. okd-, 
Soct- ‘ flame’). Burnt-offerings were abhorrent to Zoroas- 
trianism (E. Edwards, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics xi [1920], 19), although sacrificial meats were 
cooked (Yt. viii, 58; xiv, 50; Herodotos i, 132). The 
explanations of Darmesteter, Etudes iraniennes, ii, Paris, 
1883, pp. 131-2; Zend-Avesta, ii, 653-4*4*", and Spiegel, 
Commentar, ii, 678, are scarcely correct. 

** Apparently from *bhau-t-s-eu-, cf. Albanian mbys 
‘choke,’ Latin con-fitd ‘repress, put down,’ refétd ‘ re- 


a[a]t him * aozta [parasd yo] nars asaond 


é1sca [Owam cakana ava] masana[éa] vavhana[éa] 


G[a]t [tam tum nis]hi8dis gabds[éa] sravayd 
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PT NDNND ‘7 BRN 
3007 PI SM ONS 
PUA NYT 317 
NIASAPYND X32 74 


1 JOD pers 
yay yD 

}¥ DNIN npn 
ID “D BY NY 


Identical, except tum mam C¢akana and ya6a yat te 


BAN DN DIN bY 
pnaa1> psp 
YONTIN poroy3 
pnd yo 


PID ANN WT ON 
1301" WT PODS 
ANT VNTR DNS 
TINIWD PON 


press, repel’ (for the group cf. Walde-Pokorny, Etymo- 
logisches Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, ii, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1927, pp. 125-7). 

2° From *yerk-tro- < *uerg-tro-; cf. Skt. vrnékti, varks- 
yati, Latin vergd ‘turn’ (P. Persson, Beitrage zur indo. 
germanischen Wortforschung, Upsala, 1912, pp. 497-509). 
One should note that in the passage on the fate of the 
soul after death in DMX ii, 131-5 (cf. 172-7), the se- 
quence is (1) idolatry, (2) oppression and violence, and 
(3) false justice, bribe-taking, and false evidence, so that 
the burnt-offerings (if the etymology and interpretation 
here suggested be correct) would be an allusion to daéva- 
worship. 

21 Text: vard-zintam (Yt. xxiv, 59, vardzantam). 

22 Yt. xxiv, 59: urvaré-straméa. 

28 This line is omitted in Yt. xxiv, 59. 

*4 Added from Yt. xxiv, 59; cf. AVN iv, 27; DMX ii, 
134. 
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amayah huraud (h) ayaséa 
uzarstayah rdvap(h)sniyah 
sravotanvé dzdtayah 
panéadasayah raud(h) atsva 


at him auk(h)ta nars arravn6 
rva Gis t (h) vam Carats ahi 
yam it yava Caratingm 

khrpa sraistam a&dadarsa 

dat hat patyauk(h)ta daina 
azam tat yuvan humand 

hvacéé husyaut(h)na hudaina 
daina ba k(h)vatpat(h) ya-tanvd 
ciséa masana vahana 

srayana hubaud(h)ttaéa 
ort(h)rajansta t(h)vam ¢éakana 
yat(h)a yat mai sad(h)ayahr 


yat tuam anyam avainas 
saucayaca krnavantam 
bausavasca vark(h)<a>d(h)raséa 
urvaré-stryansca krnvantam 

at hid(h)ais gat(h)ah sravayéd 
apasca vahis yazamn6 

at(h)ram ahurahya mazdah 
arravanaméa k(h)snuvand 


‘Sturdy <she>, with goodly figure, 
tall of stature, and full-bosomed, 
beautiful of body, noble, 
fifteen years of age in figure. 


‘Then the soul of <that> man righteous 
spake <to her>: “ What maiden art thou 
who, of maidens I have e’er seen, 
<art> the loveliest in figure ” ? 


‘Then to him <his> Self made answer: 

“T, O youth of good thoughts, good works, 
<youth> of good deeds <and> of good Self, 
<am> the Self of <thine> own body; 


‘“For <thy> greatness and <thy> goodness, 
for <thy> beauty and <thy> perfume, 
for triumphancy all love thee 
as to me thou <here> appearest. 


‘“ When another thou beheldest 
making burnt-off’rings and smiting, 
<yea,> and crooked acts performing, 
and the <holy> plant<-life> scatt’ring, 


‘“ Then thou sattest chanting Gathis, 
and the goodly Waters praising, 
<and> the Fire of the Lord Mazda, 
and the righteous <man) rejoicing. 








20 


19 (14) 


20 


21 (15) 


22 


23 (16) 


24 


25 (17) 


26 (18) 


60). 


25 This line is omitted in Yt. xxiv, 60. 
*¢ Text: fratard-tare gdtvo nisddaydts (so also Yt. xxiv, 


27, Yt. xxiv, 60: darayé-yastimca ham-parstiméa. 
28 Yt. xxiv, 62: ava-mairyanuha. 
*° Yt. xxiv, 62: gaomavattibyasca; nothing correspond- 
ing in DMX. 
ha 3° Text: atOyejawhuntam, but cf. atdyejawham in Vd. 
vii, 52; xix, 31. 
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a[a]t mam fridqm [ha'tim] friddtarqm 
sriram ha‘tim srirétaram 

baraxsqm ha'tim baraxdsdtaram 7° 
frata‘re gatvd dnhanqm 


fratardtaram hasaydrs 
[aéta] humata [aéta] hizxta [aéta] h<udvarsta 


a[a]t [mam] naré [paskat] yazante [ahuram] mazdam 


daray6-yastam[éa| ham-parstaméa ** 


pao'rim gama [fra|barat [yd nars asaond] urva 
humate pa'ti nidasat 

bitim gama [fra]|barat [yd nars asaond] urva 
hu<udate pa'ti nidadat 

Gritim gama [fra]barat [y6 nars asaond] urva 
h<udvarste pa'ti nidadsat 

ti‘rim gama [fra]barat [yd nars asaond] urva 
[anayraésva] raocdhva <urvanam) [ni] dadat 


G dim aozxta [parasd po“rvéd asava] para-ribyd 
kaba asium para-ribyd ?° 

kaa asdum apa-jas6 

[sitibyasca haéa gaoma'tibyaséa *° 
vayaé'byasca hata mayava'tibyaséa]} 
astvata<a>t haca anhaot 

manah<iy>im avi ahiim 
‘@yejan[ulhatat haca anhaot 
a‘byejanham * avi ahiim 

ka6a [te] darayam usta [a]bavat 
a[a]t mravat ** ahuré mazda 

mi dim ** parasé yim parasahi 

yim zr<u>vantam a'bivantam ** 
“rvistravantam pantam itam ** 

[yat astasca baodanhasca vi-“rvistim] * 


x’ardam bara zar[a|mayehe ** 
raoynahe tat asti yiind 
humanawhé huvacawhd 
husyao@nahe hudaénahe 


31 Text: mraot. 

32 Text: dam. 

33 Text: di@avantam = aibivatam in § 35; aétyavantam 
in Yt. xxiv, 63. 

84 Text: “rvistram pantem aiwitam (for “rvistravantam 
see C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wé6rterbuch, Stras- 
bourg, 1904, col. 1547). 

%5 This line not represented in DMX ii, 152. 

3¢ Text: waradangm he baratangm. 
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DS at mam p(h)rit(h)dm p(h)rit(h) dtaram ““ Me, belov’d, <still> more belovéd, 
Db | sriram hatim srirdtaram me, the beauteous, <still) more beauteous, 
"2 @ brk(h)d(h)am hatim brk(h)d(h) dtaram me, the lofty, <still> more lofty, 
"e p(h)ratarai gat(h)vau ahanim in a place far forward sitting, 
<p i p(h)ratardtaram had(h)ais ‘“ Farther forward didst thou seat me , 
Tt humata hik(h)ta huvarsta — = Good Thought, Good Word, 
- at narod gaaantes mazdam —- then men praise <Ahura> Mazda, 
mw : darg(h)d-yastam ham-parstaméa the long-honoured and <long->questioned.” 
E>) ; pirvyam gama ’barat rva ‘ <When) the soul the first step taketh, 
7 oS humatai pati nidad(h) at into Good Thought’<s Realm) it puts <it>; 
W3 bityam gama ’barat rva <when> the second step the soul takes, 
aT huuk(h)tat patt nidad(h) at into Good Word<’s Realm) it puts <it>; 
 @& t(h)rityam gama ’barat rva ‘<When> the soul the third step taketh, 
a huvarstat pati nidad (h) at into Good Deed<’s Realm) it puts <it>; 
wn turyam gama ’barat rva <then> the fourth step doth the soul put 
9 raucauhva rvanam dad(h)éat into Light <without Beginning». 
oS a dim auk(h)ta para-rit(h)yé ‘To him spake <one that had> passed <hence>: 
n> kat (h)& *rravan para-rit (h) yd “How, <thou> righteous, <didst thou> pass 
n> kat(h)& ’rravan apa-jasd <thence> ? , : 

how, <thou> righteous, didst thou come 

<thence> 

DN astvataat haéa ahaut from <that> life of mortal being 
Pt) manahiyim abi ahiim “<To <this> life of spirit-being ; 
al t(h) yajahataat haca *haut from <that> life <so> full of peril 
ns at(h)yajaham abi ahiim unto <this> life unimperilled ? 
n> kat(h)a darg(h)am usta ’bavat how did long bliss come to be <thine>?”’ 
DS at mravat ahur6é mazdah Then <thus> spake Ahura Mazda: 
8D ma dim prsé yam prsahi ‘Question not him thou dost question 
oO @ yam k(h)ruvantam at(h)ivantam that hath come the path of horror, 
“a rvistravantam pantam itam of destruction, and of peril. 
1 i k(h)vart(h)am bara zarmayahya ‘Bring <him)> nurture <now) of butter 
»” raug(h)nahya tat asti yind <made in> spring-time, that for young men 
NT humanahé huvacahé of Good Thinking <and> Good Speaking, 
An husyaut(h)nahya hudainahya of Good Action, <and> Good Ego 
antam 
antam 


Stras- 
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27 
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x’ar[a]0am paséa para-‘ristim 

[tat] na'‘rikayai [frayd-|humatayai 
[fray6-|hixtayar [frayo-|h<udvarastayar 
[hus-ham-sastaydi ratursabraydt asaonyat | 
x’ar[a]0am paséa para-ristim 
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k(h)vart(h)am pasca para-ristim 
narikayat humatayar 
huuk(h) tayat huvarstaydar 


k(h)vart(h)am pasca para-ristim 


The phonetic divergencies between the vulgate 
and my transcribed text are to be explained, I think, 


)by the shift in pronunciation between the times of 
‘the first and the final redactions. In view of the 
‘close parallelism between §§ 1-18, relating to the 


1d: asava para-‘ribye'ti 
2b: vaydanat nishida'ti 
c: ustava'tim gabqm 
f: satois 
%b: asaond 
e-d: urvarahuéa .. . bao'siséa 
g: rapiOwitaraé'byd . . . hubao'dis 
h: hubao'sitaré 
8b: asaond 
e: hubao'sitamam 
15 g-h: asaond .. . raocdhva 
16a: asava para-‘ribyd 
b: asdum para-‘ridyd 
ce: asdum 
j: usta 
1% a: dat mraot 
18 a-b: zaramayehe raoynahe 


c,d, f,g,h: hu- 


e,i: para-ristim 
f: na'rikaydi 


‘Is the nurture after passing; 
<that> for women of Good Thinking 
<and> Good Speaking <and> Good Doing 


<is> the nurture after passing.’ 


soul of the good, and §§ 19-36, concerning the soul 
of the evil, it will be sufficient to note the difference 
in wording made necessary by their opposite desti- 
nies, the transcription here being according to the 


vulgate text. 


19 d: 
20 b: 
c: 

$3 

25 b: 
e-d: 
g: 

h: 

26 b: 
e: 

33 b-e: 
34a: 
b: 

c: 

$3 
35a: 
36 a-b: 


ce, d, f, g, h: 


e, i: 
: jahikayat 


drva ava-ma'rye'ti 

kamarasat handvara'ti 

kimam gaOwyam vac 

asatois 

drvat6 

aé‘Oahuéa . . . ga'ntisca 

apaztarat ... duzga‘ntis 

duzga'‘ntitaré 

drvato 

duzga'ntitamam 

drvaté . . . tamdhva 

drvé ava-maraté 

drvé ava-ma'ryanuha 

druj6(!) 

dvoya 

adavata 

z’arabanqm ... visaydatia visa- 
ga'‘taydatéa 

dus-, duz- 

ava-maratim 
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The present discussion of the formal character- 
istics of Swahili poetry is based on the considerable 
volume of published poetic and musical material, 
while for related linguistic problems, use was made 
of the existing studies of the Swahili language, 
particularly its phonetics. It would, no doubt, 
have been desirable to utilize the services of a 
Swahili-speaking informant acquainted with the 
native poetry. This did not prove possible; it is 
believed, however, that the available material is 
sufficient in accuracy and volume to permit the 
drawing of trustworthy conclusions. 

The bulk of this study will be devoted to the 
spoken poetry. This is to be distinguished from the 
wimbo, ‘song’ (pl. nyimbo) by its much greater 
length (the poetry often runs to hundreds of 
stanzas), its regular division into stanzas, its 
circulation in written form and its attribution to 
a known author. Such poems are called Sairi (pl. 
masairt) and many specimens are also known as 
utenz (pl. tenzt). 

Swahili poetry invariably employs a stanza form, 
the most common of which exhibits a rhyme scheme 
aaax, bbbz, ccczx etc., the rhyme z extending through 
the entire poem. The unit of rhyme is the final 
syllable of the line. Each line normally contains 
the same number of syllables. By way of example, 
end as a basis for discussion the first three stanzas 
of the “ Secret of Secrets ” are here quoted.” 

axi phani kwa upesi 
ilo ali karatasi 


na wino mwema mweusi 
utulizao maozi 


na kalamu mahabubu 
ilo njema ya Arabu 

nowe ina la wahabu 
Mola wethu Muawazi 


nowe ina la wadudi 
‘ bismilla’ ni butadi 
ndiye pweke wa abadi 
mfalume mwenye ezi 


+A bibliography of works utilized will be found at the 
end of this article. I wish to express my thanks to 
Zellig Harris for his kindness in putting at my disposal 
the manuscript of his article on the phonemes of Zanzi- 
bar Swahili, prepared in collaboration with Nathan 
Glazer. I am indebted to George Herzog for references 
to Swahili music. 

* Dammann (1940), p. 214. 
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1. My brother, give me good paper quickly and good ~ 
black ink which comforts the eyes 2. Besides the be- — 
loved penholder, the fine one of the Arabs, that I may ~ 
write the name of the Munificent, our merciful Lord. ~ 
3. I shall write the name of the Beloved; I shall begin ~ 
“in the name of God.” He is the unique one from ~ 


eternity, the King, the Possessor of Power. 


The successive units which may be distinguished ~ 
on analysis are the syllable, the line and the stanza. | 
They will be considered here in that order. The © 
line may bedefined as the unit whose final member ~ 
participates in the rhyme scheme. In any particu- © 
lar poem it has a fixed number of segments which © 
may be roughly equated to syllables. Swahili is a © 
language of considerable dialectic variation. The ~ 
poetry is written in a dialect known as Kiongozi, © 
distinct from any of the spoken dialects, and con- © 
sidered to be archaic. The segments into which © 
the line is divided are probably to be identified ~ 
with the syllable in Kiongozi, assuming it was © 
ever an actual speech form. For purposes of the | 
present discussion, these segments will be called © 
by the more neutral term mora. In the above — 


example, each line contains eight morae. 


In the case of native Bantu words the determina- © 


tion of the number of morae is simple; the mora is 
equivalent to the syllable, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the number of morae is the same as 
the number of vowels. All, or practically all, the 
syllables in Bantu words end in a vowel.® The 
syllable consists either of a vowel alone, a vowel 
preceded by a single consonant, or a vowel pre- 
ceded by a consonant cluster. We may distinguish 


three positions in the cluster, any one, or any | 


combination of which may be filled. If none are 
filled, then we have the type of syllable consisting 
of a vowel only, as already mentioned. Position 
one can be filled only by the nasals, m, n, or y. If 
position two is filled, then this nasal must be 
homorganic with it. Position two may be filled by 
any consonant except a nasal or the semivowels 
y and w. If position one is occupied, by a nasal, 
as we have seen, position two can only be filled by 
a voiced consonant. Position three may be filled 
only by y or w. Y may only follow a labial in 


* Ashton and Tucker (1942), p. 77, “The Swahili 
syllable is an open one; i.e. it normally ends in a 
vowel.” 
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the second position.* All the possibilities, with 
examples, are indicated in the following table. 


1 2 3 


examples 

a, u 

mi, na 

- * — bo, tu 

wa, ye 

mba, ndi 
mya, nwa 
pya, kwe 
mbwa, ngwa 


* 
* 
. 


« 
* * * | 


In Arabic, clusters of two consonants not con- 
forming to the Bantu pattern abound. When such 
words are borrowed into Swahili, the first member 
of the cluster counts as an extra mora. For in- 
stance, markabu ‘ship’ from the Arabic markab 
counts as four morae, ma- r- ka- bu. A vocalic 
release of the consonant which counts as an extra 
mora is clearly indicated by Harris and hinted at 
by other students of the language.® The Arabic 
diphthongs ai and au also count as two morae. 
Thus sautu, ‘ voice’ from the Arabic sautu makes 
three morae sa- u- tu. In such words, according 
to Harris, a non-phonemic w- or y- glide is heard 
and the Swahili, when employing the Arabic al- 
phabet, generally write sawutu. The following 
poetic line, which counts as eight morae, will 
illustrate this treatment of the Arabic diphthongs. 


auladi Saitani ‘the children of Satan.’ ° 


This treatment of clusters foreign to the Bantu 
pattern extends to borrowings from languages other 


‘I am here following the standard orthography. 
Harris analyzes ¢=ky, 8=sy, Z2=dy. n=ny is implied 
in the ordinary writing ny and is so analyzed by Harris. 
Unless it is taken to be a unit phoneme, the combination 
nw, found in nwa ‘to drink’ does not conform to the 
syllabic patterns set forth here. The special treatment 
of n in Arabic writing as of (ya) rather than as na 
(otherwise in the combination nasal plus semivowel it is 
the nasal which is expressed in writing) also suggests 
its treatment as a unit phoneme. See the discussion of 
the Arabic alphabet as applied to Swahili below. 

5So Harris “ We state that in a consonant cluster, 
where the first member of the cluster is not a nasal, a 
vowel-colored release is heard between consonants.” 
Sacleux (1909), p. 7, implies a vowel glide between the 
consonants of the cluster in such words as hesma 
“honor,” from the Arabic hiSma, accented 'heSima by 
the “arabisants,” presumably he'Sima by ordinary mor- 
tals. Ashton and Tucker state (p. 84) “many Arabic 
words, when borrowed into Swahili are given an extra 
vowel.” They give as an example the variants ayala: bu 
and ayla: bu. 

° PR, No. 7, stanza 16, line 2 (no pagination). 
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than Arabic. During the period of German rule 
in Tanganyika, Swahili poets composed poems in 
praise of Kaisari Virhamu (Kaisari here counts 
as four morae and likewise Virhamu) and the 
German colonial leader Weissman, transcribed vari- 
ously as Vissmani and Vismani counts as four 
morae (vi- s- ma- ni) as in the eight mora line 


bwana wetu Vismani ‘our master, Weissman ’* 


Arabic clusters which conform to the Bantu pattern 
form a single mora with the following vowel. 
Banduku, ‘ gun, form the Arabic bandiq, counts 
as three morae, ba- ndu- ku. 

When once these principles of mora counting 
are understood almost all the apparent exceptions 
to the uniformity of the number of units in all the 
lines of a given poem disappear and the qualifi- 
cations which have been made by previous students 
concerning the employment of a system of syllabic 
or mora counting in Swahili verse become un- 
necessary.* 

It is interesting to note how the native manner 
of writing Swahili in Arabic letters reflects this 
system of mora-counting. In writing the Bantu 
clusters, only a single one of the consonants is 
expressed. Position two, when filled, is always 
written. Thus the Arabic letter b stands for 
Swahili b, mb, bw, by, mbw, etc. If positions one 
and three only are filled, it is the consonant in 
position one which is written. Thus the Arabic 
letter m stands for m, my, mw. The combination 
ny of the ordinary orthography, phonetically p, is 
written with the Arabic y, however. The first 
members of non-Bantu clusters have over them the 
sukiin, in Arabic the mark of vowellessness. Arabic 
fetha (a) indicates Swahili a, kesra (i) indicates 
e or i, damma (u) indicates o or u. A letter of 
prolongation is written sporadically after the penul- 
timate vowel of the word (this syllable always 
bears the stress), for instance yubani or yubani 
are the written forms of nyumbani ‘ in the House.’ 

The geminate consonants of Arabic are always 
simplified in pronunciation. The tashdid, the sign 
of gemination, can either be written or omitted ; 
in any event it never counts as a mora. For ex- 
ample kulu ‘all’ written kulu or kullu from the 
Arabic kullu, counts as two morae. Vocalic m is 
written as Arabic mu or m and vocalic n as ni or n. 


* Seidel 1900, p. 193. 

® Thus Sacleux (1909, p. 327) “le nombre de syllables 
n’est pas toujours de rigeur,’ quoted approvingly by 
Werner (1918, p. 116). 
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The result of this system is that a mechanical 
count of the vowel marks and sukin in a line of 
Swahili poetry will indicate the number of morae. 
Some manuscripts, however, put a sukun over the 
letter of prolongation accompanying a stressed 
vowel. Such a sukun would have to be disregarded 
in counting. The opening lines of the Kitabu 
Mulidi will serve to illustrate this principle. Each 
line has 15 morae.*® 


baada humidi na salati ntawahubiri *° 
kwanda kutukuza maulidi ni Mzaffari 
alikaghirimu laki tatu za dananiri 
wakamwuliza ** na fuuye wakiiona 


1, After praise and prayer I shall inform you 2. The 
celebrator of the Maulid is Ja‘far 3. He spent 300,000 
dinars 4. They asked him what use it was and they 
looked upon him. 


The analysis by mora count reveals an interest- 
ing divergence between the poetic dialect and the 
language of prose in the treatment of the syllabic 
nasals.** The distribution of the vocalic form of 
m in the poetry coincides with that noted in the 
grammars and phonetic descriptions of the lan- 
guage. The case of syllabic n is quite different. In 
the poetry it is only found in disyllabic words, for 
example, nta, ‘wax’; in all other instances it is 
non-syllabic. Thus the poetic treatment of n is 
different from that reported for the present speech 
in all the numerous polysyllables which show the 
nasal prefix, either as the singular or plural of 
the nasal class or as the plural prefix of the class 
which has u- as its prefix in the singular. Thus 
we have n- gu- ru- we ‘ hog,’ counting three morae 
in the poetry but prose n- gu- ru- we and ndi- wa 
‘dove ‘ in poetry but prose n- di- wa."* 


® Neuhaus, 1935, p. 145. 

7° Both the mora-count and the Arabic original text 
show that the transcription should be t‘awahubiri with 
an aspirated t arising from nt. 

The Arabic original shows that the transcription 
should be makamuuliza. 

72In the absence of adequate descriptions of dialects 
other than the standard Zanzibar dialect, it is quite 
possible that the treatment of syllabic nasals stated here 
to be characteristic of poetry may be found in some of 
the dialects. 

** The syllabic value of the nasal prefix is noted by 
Harris, by Ashton (1944, p. 5), and Ashton and Tucker 
(1942, p. 77). In addition to many other instances of 
the poetic treatment of the nasal prefix, I have noted 
the scansion of ndiwa as two morae no fewer than 16 
times (no contrary instances) in Dammann, 1937 (a). 


It has already been stated that the eight mora” 
line is by far the commonest in Swahili poetry. It 7 
is also the shortest line (shorter lines are found 7 
in the songs). All the longer types of lines have 
one or more caesuras marked by word juncture. 

A ten mora line with caesura after the fourth © 
syllable is found in the Gungu Dancing Song. 
Though actually a song, in its length and consis- © 
tent use of rhyme it approaches the poetry. The = 
first four lines are quoted here. The caesura is © 


indicated by a comma.** 


pani kiti, nikae kitako 
tumbuize, wangu mananazi 

tumbuize, wangu mwanamke 
mpangua, hamu na simanzi 


Give me a chair that I may sit down, and soothe ; 
my Mananazi, that I may soothe my wife, who © 


takes away my grief and heaviness. 


An infrequent type of line is that of 11 morae j 
with caesura after the sixth syllable. An instance © 
is the Inkishafi poem. The first four lines of the 7 


poem extant in the northern version are as ~ 


follows.*® 
tatunga kifungo, kwa kukisafi 
nikapange lulu, kula tarafi 
naina nikite, inkishafi 
kizacha thunubi, kinipukiye 


So broidering my poem till daintily it trips 


All threaded on with pearly grain up to the very tips, , 


The Inkishafi I name it by which Apocalypse, 
Shamefastly sin’s gloom shall appear. 


Next to the eight mora line by far the most © 
common type contains 15 morae and has caesuras 


after the sixth and tenth morae. 


Thus the line | 
is divided into three segments of six, four and five | 


syllables respectively. For an example of this | 


type, reference is made to the quotation from the 
Kitabu Mauludi given above. 


A line of sixteen morae with a caesura after the j 


eighth mora was noted in one instance ?* but this 
example appears to be a song (in which this type 
of line is frequent) rather than a poem. 

The employment of the caesura as a formal 
poetic device introduces a new principle in addi- 
tion to those of mora-counting and rhyme. Swahili 
words are invariably accented on the penult and 
the vowel of this syllable is usually also marked 


14 Steere, 1889, p. 172. 
15 Stigand, 1915, p. 84. 
1° Buettner, 1892, p. 131. 
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by additional length. Thus a fifteen mora line 
with caesura after the sixth and tenth syllables 
will invariably have stressed fifth and ninth syl- 
lables, while the other word-stresses will be vari- 


able and differ from verse to verse. 


i tate ee a, ee a TE: i: tm te a a 


> > 


The question arises as to whether these are the 
only fixed stresses. Possibly other syllables than 
the pre-caesural are regularly stressed. Such a 
verse-stress would, of course, sometimes conflict 
with the word-stress on the penult. That such a 
verse-stress, distinct from the word-stress, actually 
exists is suggested by Taylor’s statement*’ that 
“the tonic accent falling on the penultimate syl- 
lable is necessarily sometimes distinct from the 
modulation of the verse.” A disregard of word- 
stress in favor of verse-stress for songs is sug- 
gested by Baumann’s remark,** “als Besonderheit 
mag erwaehnt werden dass im Gesange de Ton 
einzelner Worte im Gesange auf eine andere Silbe 
als gewoehnlich faellt, wie man aus der im An- 
hange abgedruckten Suaheli-Lieder ersehen kann.” 
Finally Sacleux’® speaks of “accents rhythm- 
iques,” two, three or four in number, depending on 
the length of the verse but he gives no information 
as to where they are placed. 

The number of conflicts between such verse- 
stresses and the normal word-stress will be seriously 
reduced if we take into consideration Tucker and 
Ashton’s statement *° that-“in the middle of the 
phrase or sentence the penultimate syllables of 
words lose their length and very often their stress 
as well, unless there is a shift of emphasis.” They 
cite the examples: 


nitaku: fa ‘I shall come’ 
nitakufa ke: So ‘I shall come tomorrow’ 


In the absence of any studies on this point, it 
is impossible to decide where these accents occur. 
The evidence of the songs indicates that the last 
syllable of words before the caesura may be among 
those stressed. The most common musical phrase 
ending involves two long notes, one for the penul- 
timate word-stress and the other for the final 
syllable which is either prolonged by a hold or 





** Stigand, 1915, p. 84. 

** Baumann, 1891, p. 50. 

*° Sacleux, 1909, p. 327. 

*° Ashton and Tucker, 1942, p. 83. 
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followed by a rest.** This again has a prose parallel 
in the phenomenon mentioned by Tucker and 
Ashton ** that in questions and subordinate clauses, 
the final syllable is lengthened and stressed. The 
examples given are 


nile-te: ‘shall I bring it?’ 
alipofi-ka: ‘when he arrived’ 


Another candidate for stress is the first syllable 
of each of the segments into which the line is 
divided by the caesuras. So in Taylor’s accentu- 
ation of the Inkishafi, for which he gives a two 
line specimen, we find both initial and pre-caesural 
stress 

4imi za wapi, wakizindiwé 
zituzo wa maté, wasizé ngéw& ** 

The musical setting given by Baumann for the 
Gungu Dancing Song is also suggestive : ** 





- al nie Kas@ gi -ta~ KOR Cu mba-1 28, 


A. Werner gives a sample accentuation of the 
15-mora line. Of the examples given, the first 
includes a stress on the first syllable of the final 
segment of the line, the second has a stress on the 
second syllable of the final segment, while the third 
has no stress in this part of the verse at all. The 
other stresse all coincide with the word stresses 
of words in caesura-final position. Here is the 
first of Werner’s examples: ** 


ai muhamAédi, ni uwéngo, yaéke khabari. 


This problem of verse stress is obviously in need of 
further investigation. 

It has been noted above that stress in Swahili 
is accompanied by length. A few students have 
therefore wished to analyze Swahili poetry on a 
quantitative basis. The anonymous author of the 
* practical guide to the use of the Arabic alphabet 


*1 For example, in the elaborate “chant des porteurs 
de Marongo,” transcribed by Tielmans (No. 41 in Chau- 
vet, 1929), almost all the musical phrases correspond- 


~~ 
ing to poetic lines end f r 9 f f 7 or f f f. 

2? Ashton and Tucker, 1942, p. 84. 

28 Stigand, 1891, p. 84. 

*¢ Baumann, 1891, p. 350. 

25 Werner, 1918, p. 18. The caesura marks are mine. 
Werner does not recognize them and, in fact, considers 
these lines to contain 14 syllables. This may account for 
her inconsistencies towards the end of the line. 
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in the writing of Swahili, etc.” published by the 
Zanzibar mission suggests the following scheme 
for the eight-mora line: *° 


~-loll~-v 


Substantially the same pattern is suggested by 
Zache ** 


wee wy we wv 


while the same writer ** also gives 
and 


wwe Wwe ow w& 


-—_ wwe ww ww 


for various eight-mora line poems published by 
Buettner. 

The supposed phenomenon of the replacement 
of two short syllable by a long one, as given in 
all these quantitative schemes, disappears when the 
rules of mora-counting are taken into account. If 
this is not done, such a word as markabu, ‘ ship’ 
is counted as three syllables to occupy the place 
of four in other verses and we have an apparent 
replacement of two short syllables by one long one. 
Of course this phenomenon can occur not only 
in the first and second, of fifth and sixth position 
in the eight-mora line, as suggested in Zache’s 
scheme, but may occur anywhere in the verse. 
Moreover long syllables, that is, the penultimate 
stressed syllables of words, will occur irregularly 
in the line, as we have seen, except, of course, the 
word stress of words immediately before a caesura 
or the end of a line. Thus, it is not possible to 
interpret Swahili verse in quantitative terms with 
any consistency. 

Rhyme in Swahili is based on the identity of 
the last syllable or mora in the line. This identity 
is a graphic one according to the rules for the 
writing of Swahili in Arabic characters. Thus ba 
and mba rhyme, likewise me and mi, to and tu 
etc. However, in the common rhyme a, the nature 
of the preceding glide, which by the exigencies of 
Arabic writing must be expressed, whether phone- 
mic or not, is disregarded, so that graphic ’a, ya 
and wa all rhyme.”® 


2° PR, poem no. 26 (no pagination). 

27 Zache, 1898, p. 84. 

% Zache, 1887, p. 374. 

2° According to Harris, these glides, in some instances 
vary freely with zero or are dependent on the nature 
of the preceding and following vowel, in which case 
they are non-phonemic, while in other surroundings we 
find significant contrasts between w and y. The writing 
', of course, does not represent a glide. 
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Of the Swahili rhyme schemes by far the mog ~ 
frequent is aaax.*° The type aaaax is found occa” 
sionally. Rare types with two distinct rhymes iy” 
the body of the stanza and one rhyme extendin 








through the poem are abababx and ababaz. Othe 7 
kinds of stanzas, also infrequent, have two rhyme 7 


running through the entire poem. Examples o 4 


rhyme-schemes are: 


axaxax@ry 
axaxaxxy 
axaxaxxy 






A pattern with three identical lines throughout 4 


the poem was found in one instance: 
abcbdbayz 


The songs differ from poetry in the absence of © 
stanza forms. Most frequently a single rhyme is — 
carried throughout the whole song. Sometime ~ 
we find axbxcxdx etc., where it would be more © 
proper to consider a, b, c, etc. not as independent 7 
lines but as caesural separations. In the songs we ~ 
often find a line of sixteen syllables divided into 7 
two segments of eight syllables each by a caesura ~ 
after the eighth syllable. The number of syllables 


per line in the songs is frequently less than eight,” 


six being quite common. We sometimes find lines © 
of differing length in a repetitive pattern, for ex- © 
ample, 6, 6, 9, 6, 6, 9 where each half of the poem ~ 
is sung to the same melody. There are scngs, © 
particularly women’s and children’s songs which, © 
in conformity with the general African pattern © 


where no Arabic influence is involved, have no 7 


rhyme.** 


It is not proposed to discuss here at any length 7 
the problem of Arabic influence on Swahili verse. 7 
The purpose has been to furnish a descriptive | 
treatment of Swahili metrics as a preliminary to | 


such an historical study. 


The best statement of the general extent of this : 
influence is contained in Meinhof’s statement, made 7 


in passing, that “der hier auftretende Reim und 
die gleiche Laenge der Zeile wie ueberhaupt die 


Form der Strophen sind auf arabischen Einflus 7 


zurueckzufuehren.” °? 


%°—In symbolizing these rhyme schemes, I use letters 
from the beginning of the alphabet to indicate rhymes 
which do not recur through the poem, those from the 
end of the alphabet for those that do. An italicized 


letter indicates the repetition of the entire line rather | 


than that of the rhyming syllable alone. 
81 See Tiling, 1927. 
*? Meinhof, 1909, p. 25. 
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he moy J ‘The most striking fact about the manner in 
nd occa which Arabic influence has been exerted is the 
ymes it @absence of the classical qasida found elsewhere in 
‘tendin ¥ Africa (because of the nature of the Swahili lan- 
. Othe'@ guage which precludes the employment of quanti- 
rhyme “tative verse?), and the dominance of the post- 
ples of § classical tasmit or strophic rhyme forms with the 

rhyme extending through the entire poem. That 

the Swahili, whose intelligentsia show considerable 

acquaintance with Arabic literature in general, 

) were ignorant of classical forms, is unlikely. Mein- 
aghout > hof ** has demonstrated how the Swahili author of 

4 the Liongo poem has followed the Arabic practice 

of takhmis “ making five” (the term is mentioned 

by the Swahili writer several times in his poem). 
once of | his process involves the taking of an Arabic 
yme i ) qasida and the intercalation of three new lines 
1etime gy into each verse rhyming with the first hemistich 
> mori of the original. From the original qasida which, if 
endent | We count each hemistich as a separate verse, has 
ngs we! the rhyme scheme axbxcx etc., we produce the 
d into strophes aaaax, bbbbx, ccccx, etc. It is possible, 
aesura ig 100 that the songs with their rhyme axbxcx are a 
ables || survival of a period when the qasida was being 
eight, | indicated in Swahili. 
1 Ses q The almost exclusive use of the aaax strophe is 
for eX: not surprising in view of its general popularity 





among the Arabs; the more complex forms with 


» poem | 
r > double and triple rhymes extending through the 



























scngs, © 
which poem find close, though not exact, parallels in 
attern | Some of the zajals of Ibn Quzman.** The pre- 
ve no | dominance of 8- and 15-syllable lines in Swahili 
> poetry requires explanation. The 8-syllable line is 
length @ common enough in the present popular poetry and 
verse, | 12 the earlier post-classical collections, but rather 
‘iptive 3 less so than, for example, the 7-syllable line which 
ry tom 8 not found in Swahili poetry at all.8®° The ex- 
» tremely frequent 15-syllable line in Swahili with 
f this ; its division into segments of 6, 4, and 5 syllables 
woke finds no parallel that I know of in Arabic practice, 
1 und |} = *= Heinhof, 1924. 
»t die 3 ** An example is Ibn-Quzman’s no. 39 with a rhyme 
nfluss |} scheme abababxy. Considerable popularity for the eight- 
» syllable line is suggested by such medieval Latin in- 
stances as the Latin hymns Dies Irae and Stabat Mater, 
eters whose form is identical with the standard Swahili eight- 
baymnes ? syllable aaax form. In the Aug. 10, 1946 issue of the 
a New Yorker I find a poem entitled Ovibos, by Robert 
icized Hale, in this same form. Diffusion or independent 
rather | —antean 





** In Martin Hartmann’s Lieder der libyschen Wueste 
(Leipzig, 1899) there are numerous instances of seven- 
syllable verses exhibiting the rhyme aaax. 
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while the much rarer 11-syllable line divided into 
two segments 6, 5 occurs once in Ibn-Quzman but 
is by no means frequent in Arabic poetry. There 
would appear to be some connection between these 
two Swahili types of lines which only differ by the 
inclusion or omission of a four-syllable segment in 
the middle of the line. 

Swahili rhyme clearly shows its derivation from 
Arabic in that it involves the last syllable of the 
line, an obvious simplification of the classical rules 
and one normally found in popular Arabic poetry. 

A study of the Arabic origins of Swahili verse, 
still to be made, would be of interest in showing 
the manner in which Arabic forms have been 
adapted to a different linguistic and cultural 
milieu to result in the characteristic Swahili type 
of verse. 
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ON SOME OLD PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF DARIUS I* 


Rotanp G. Kent 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In May oF 1946, at the suggestion of my former 
pupil, Professor Cyrus H. Gordon of The Dropsie 
College, I wrote to Director André Godard of the 
Archaeological Museum in Tehran, asking whether 
his Museum contained any Old Persian inscrip- 
tions which had not yet been published; and if 
such were the case, I asked him whether he would 
transmit their text to me with permission to pub- 
lish, in connection with my proposed volume on 
the Old Persian Inscriptions, now accepted by the 
American Oriental Society for publication. 

Letters go slowly between our country and Iran, 
but in September his courteous reply reached me. 
His Museum, he wrote, contains no inscription 
which has not been published by Scheil or by 
Herzfeld or by the members of the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago. However, he 
added, there is a trilingual inscription on the base 
of a column at Susa, which, though its text was 
published by Scheil in the 21st volume of the 
Mémoires de la Mission archéologique de Perse, 
is less known than it deserves to be; and he en- 
closed an excellent carbon rubbing of the OP 
version. 


* Professor E. H. Heffner and Dr. Poultney read the 
proofs for Professor Kent. 


The inscription, which for reasons given later | 
I shall designate as DSy (= Darius, Susa y), is || 
perfectly clear in the rubbing, even apart from the 
outlining in ink of the cuneiform strokes, which | — 
was put in by Monsieur Godard or by an assistant. 


It is in three lines, 55 cm. in length. Each line is 


in a field 18.5 mm. high; the lines are separated, q 


and the entire inscription is framed, by grooves | 


1.5 mm. wide. Except for a gap in the third line ” 


the text is complete, as follows: 


1 adam : Darayavaus XS : vazraka XS 
XSyinim 

2 XS DHyiinim XS : ahyaya BUya : Vi- 

3 Staspahyad : pluca : Ha|xaimanisiya 


‘I am Darius, the Great King, King of Kings, 
King of Countries, King in this Earth, son of 
Hystaspes, an Achaemenian.’ 

The transcription here given represents with 
fidelity the presence or the omission of the word- 
divider, as shown by the rubbing; comment on 
this point will be made later. In the third line 
the gap is of such a length that it is necessary to 
assume that the divider stood there between puga 
and Hazdmanisiya. 

This inscription is, as Monsieur Godard writes, 
that which was published by Scheil as No. 3, page 
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37; but it is not the same copy. For Scheil’s copy 
was fragmentary; the OP version shows only 


1 adam [ 

2 m XS DH[ 

3 18ta[ 
But Scheil completed the text correctly, noting 
that it was like Wb (= Darius, Pondus b), DSb 
(= Darius, Susa b), and DZb (= Darius, Suez b). 
It is in fact identical with Wb except that Wb 
uses no ideograms, and with DZb except that DZb 
does not use the ideogram BU—but Scheil, with 
only the defective copy, could not make this com- 
parison. 

The Akk. copy published by Scheil has only the 

ends of the lines: 


....]u Sa-ar-ri 1... Greajt, King 
enews ] Sa-ar-ri 2 ...], King 
]-an-ni-is-Si"” = 3... AchaemJenian 


These confirmed the identification and restoration 
which he made. Of the Elamite copy he found 
no fragment whatever. 

But DSb, which also was drawn into the com- 
parison by Scheil, shows important differences from 
Scheil’s No. 3. It is a broken tablet of terracotta 
(perhaps a brick, but I fail to find a definite state- 
ment) in the Louvre, containing the ends of nine 
of the original eleven lines. The only difficulty 
in restoration is in line 8, where the y*-a-y* was 
restored by Foy, KZ, XXXV (1899), 52, as 
[ahya|ydy, the stone-cutter’s error for ahydyd. 
Weissbach read the original in 1890 (KIA, XX), 
and when he published his Keilinschriften der 
Achimeniden in 1911, he gave this word as 
[ahya]hyday, since he read an additional character ; 
but the added character made the word even less 
like what it should have been. 

This one restored word was doubtless what pre- 
vented Scheil from recognizing that his brick No. 
8, pages 48-9 (and Plate XII) was a complete 
undamaged copy of the same inscription as the 
Louvre DSb: both have 11 lines, the line divisions 
are the same except that the Louvre copy ends line 
9 with V‘sta- and Scheil’s copy ends it with V'it-, 
the orthography and the use of dividers is identical 
in the two—all this, of course, so far as the Louvre 
copy is preserved. The word in line 8 is preserved 
in Scheil’s copy as haruvahydya, which, except for 
the final -d instead of -d, is the correct locative (or 
genitive?) feminine singular of haruva- ‘all’ in 
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the semi-pronominal declension. For clearness, 
we now give the text of Scheil’s No. 8, setting in 
Roman type the characters preserved in the Louvre 
copy according to Weissbach’s readings (KIA, 98), 
which include a number of characters not pre- 
viously recorded as visible: 


1 adam : Déarayavau- 
2 §: rsdyahiya 

3 : vazraka : xsaiya- 
4 Hiya : rsdyah- 

5 yanam : xsaya- 

6 Hiya : dahyina- 

% m: xsdyahtya : 

8 haruvahydaya : 

9 bimiya : Vist- 

10 dspahyad : puca 
11 : Haxaimamsiya 


‘I am Darius, the Great King, King of Kings, 
King of Countries, King in all the Earth, son of 
Hystaspes, an Achaemenian.’ 

It is the haruvahydya of Scheil’s copy, agreeing 
with the ... |hyaya of the Louvre copy, that estab- 
lishes the identity of the two, when added to the 
other agreements. Brandenstein, when he edited 
the recently found OP inscriptions in WZKM 39. 
7-97 (1932), did not miss this, and correctly 
identified (p. 12) Scheil’s No. 8 with the Louvre 
DSb; but he included also Scheil’s No. 3 as a third 
copy of the same. 

As we have seen, Scheil’s No. 3 is a different 
inscription, now that we have a virtually complete 
copy. Not only does it have ahyaya where No. 8 
has haruvahydya, but there are also other differ- 
ences, most of them discernible in No. 3 despite 
its damaged condition: No. 8 is on a brick, has 11 
lines, has no ideograms, employs the divider con- 
sistently, has v‘-s*-¢*- in the name of ViStaspa; 
No. 3 and the new copy are on the base of columns, 
have 3 lines, use ideograms, often lack the divider, 
have v'-i-5¢-t*- in the name of ViStaspa. 

I have given the name DSy (= Darius, Susa y) 
to Scheil’s No. 3 and the new copy thereof. 
Brandenstein, on page 12 of his article, assigned 
letters to the new inscriptions, that they might 
be referred to easily and briefly. In doing so, he 
was continuing a procedure long in use for the OP 
inscriptions, and I accept his nomenclature. Now 
of the Susa inscriptions the last which has an OP 
text is denominated DSt; after that, he has u 
(Elamite), v and w (Akkadian), and x (Elamite), 
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which are respectively Scheil’s Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20- 
21. But his DSx, consisting of two damaged 
copies of the same text, has since been shown by 
Weissbach, ZDMG 91. 80-6 (1937), to belong to 
DSe, ‘The Restoration of Order in the Empire,’ 
along with Scheil’s No. 15 and certain other frag- 
ments (cf. Kent, JAOS 58.112, 118-21 [1938]). 
DSx is therefore an empty category, like DSh 
(= Scheil, page 41 infra), if my identification of 
DSh with Scheil’s No. 24 as Darius II, Susa a 
(JNES 1. 421-3 [1942]) is correct. However, to 
avoid any ambiguity in the naming I prefer to 
leave the two places blank (and to give the name 
DSy to the inscription which Monsieur Godard has 
sent me and to its defective copy which is Scheil’s 
No. 3. 

There remains for discussion the omission of 
the word-divider. This is a very rare phenomenon, 
though the divider is frequently lacking in Scheil’s 
publication of the texts from Susa, notably in DSa, 
DSc, DSd, DSg, DSi, DSj, DSy, A*Sd (= Scheil’s 
Nos. 11, 2, 4, 5, 6 7, 3, 28). Elsewhere I know 
its omission only in XPh 47 yadimamydiy — 
yadi(y) : maniyd(ha)iy; in XPce 10 Aurahyd 
Mazdaha which replaces the usual genitive Aura- 
mazdaha; and in an Egyptian seal whose cartouche 
bears in 4 lines the legend upd Artarsa[cam], 
without divider between the words (No. 453 in 
H. H. von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in 
the Collection of Mr. Edward T. Newell). Scheil 
gives in his volume only hand-drawn reproductions 
of the inscriptions which lack the divider, and 
there might rise a suspicion that the lack is due to 
inaccuracy in copying ; but our carbon copy of DSy 
shows precisely the same omissions of the divider 
as does Scheil’s No. 3 in its preserved portions. 
It is therefore a fair conclusion that Scheil’s repro- 
ductions are accurate in other passages also, where 
the divider is omitted. 

Scrutiny of the places at which the divider is 
lacking in the Susian inscriptions of Darius shows 
that they are in specific positions, and not hap- 
hazard. The following is a composite text of the 
DS inscriptions which lack dividers, including 
all passages where there is such omission; I 
arrange it in lines for ease of reference, with 
raised numerals attached to certain dividers for the 
same purpose; the parenthesis indicates variant 
orthography : 





1 adam : Darayavaus :* X8 : vazraka :? 
2X8 :* XSyinam :* XS :* DH (yi)nam :* — 
3 XS : ahyayd :* BUya: j 
4 V(i)staspahya : puca: Haxaimanisiya : 

5 Oatiy : Darayavaus :* XS: 

6... ahyaya :* BUya: 

% vasnd:*°AMhG:... 


DSa has lines 1-2, 4-5, 7 of the above arrange. ~ 


ment; DSc has line 1 and the prior half of 2 and — 


4; DSd has lines 1-5, 7; DSg has 1-5; DSi has all; © 


DS§Sj has 1-5, and two occurrences of 7; DSy has © 
1-5. All but DSc and DSy have additional text. ~ 


The divider is omitted once or oftener in the 7 
positions to which a raised numeral is attached, as ~ 
follows; preserved occurrence in these inscriptions © 


also is noted: 


Position Omitted Preserved © 
1 DSe DSi DSj DSy DSa 
2 DSe DSd DSj DSy DSa 
3 DSa DSe DSd DSj DSy 4 
4 DSd DSy DSa DSc — 
5 DSa DSd DSy 
6 DSy DSa 
v4 DSg DSy 
8 DSi DSj DSa 
9 DSi 
10 —DSj DSa 


It will be seen that positions 3, 5, 7, 9, 10 are in 
the middle of phrases, where omission is easiest; 
that positions 1 and 8 are at weak phrase-ends; 
that positions 2, 4, 6 are at strong phrase-ends. 


Further, position 8 repeats position 1, and 9 re q 


peats 7; positions 2, 4, 6 are at the ends of suc- 


cessive coordinate phrases. Inscription DSa omits | 
the divider only at positions 3 and 5, in the middle |” 


of phrases, and DSc, so far as preserved, agrees 
with DSa; DSy has the maximum of omission, 





and DSd, DSg, DSi, DSj, though very defectively | 


preserved, agree with DSy so far as they are pre- 
served. DSa is a baked brick on which the charac- 
ters had been stamped by matrices before the 
baking; the others are all engraved on the bases 
of stone columns. All such inscriptions were made 
from prepared copies, so arranged that the charac- 
ters filled the available space and came out even 
in the last line. In the brick DSa the omission 
of the divider may easily have been due to the 
carelessness of the man who handled the matrices; 
it could equally well have been due to the careless- 
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ness of him who prepared the copy. In the latter 
case, DSc may have been prepared by the same 
scribe, since DSc, though shorter, agrees with DSa 
in its preserved portions. The other five inscrip- 
tions differ in the amount of text included, but 
agree in their omissions of the divider, so far as 
they are preserved; it is tempting, therefore, to 
conjecture that they all come from drafts made by 
the same scribe, who through carelessness or per- 
sonal whim omitted some of the dividers. It is 
noticeable that all the omissions are in highly 
formulaic material, where carelessness would be 
most likely as a result of overconfidence. 

A’Sd (= Artaxerxes II, Susa d) is of much 
later date. It was published in three copies by 
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Scheil, Mémoires 21.91 (copy a) and 24.128 
(copies b and c). It contains our composite text 
lines 1-5 and 7%, with the proper changes in the 
royal names, and added material. The divider is 
omitted at positions 3 and 6 and in mém pdatuv 
in copy a, but only at position 3 in copy b, though 
the other two passages are preserved. Copy c does 
not preserve any of these three passages where copy 
a omits the divider. As there are several other 
textual variations among the three copies, the 
omissions here—except perhaps at position 3, 
where copies a and b agree in the omission— 
appear to be due to carelessness of the engraver, 
rather than to him who prepared the arranged text. 


ss 
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THE TOCHARIAN PUNYAVANTAJATAKA: TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


GEoRGE S. LANE 
UNIversity OF NortTH CAROLINA 


THE FOLLOWING text is to be found in the 
Tocharische Sprachreste, I. Band, Tete, A. Tran- 
scription, nos. 1 tea 17b5 (middle), and B. Tafeln 
1 to 9.1 Sieg and Siegling recognized immedi- 
ately* that these manuscript leaves contained, in 
completely variant form, the Punyavantajataka 
known to us already from the Buddhistic Sanskrit 
version in the Mahavastu (vol. III, pp. 33-41 of 
Sénart’s edition),’ and from the Bhadrakalpa- 
vadina. However the Tocharian version, as the 
editors note, is entirely different in composition 
from the Mahiavastu story. In the latter, it is the 
actual feats of the five companions that make up 
the content of the Jataka, but in the Tocharian 
account, the stories and verses which they relate 
before starting on their adventure consume four- 
teen of the seventeen manuscript leaves, and their 
adventure is limited actually to seven and a half 
lines—a bare statement concerning the manner in 
which each character acquired fortune. 

Unfortunately, the synopsis of the Mahavastu 
account by Sénart in his Introduction‘ does not, 





*E. Sieg and W. Siegling, Tocharisch Sprachreste, I. 
Band, Die Texte, A. Transcription, B. Tafeln (Berlin und 
Leipzig, 1921). 

* Op. cit., Transcription, pp. 1-2. 

*E. Sénart, Le Mahdvastu, 3 vols. (Paris, 1882-1897). 

‘Op. cit., vol. III, vii f. 


because of its brevity, give us a fair enough pic- 
ture of detail to allow the general reader to make 
a real estimate of this great contrast. However 
this is hardly the place for a more detailed account 
or translation, inasmuch as I do not intend to 
make here a comparative study in any sense what- 
ever. On the other hand, I cannot refrain from 
remarking certain contrasts between the two ac- 
counts, which a reading of the Sanskrit text brings 
out clearly. 

The Tocharian version has been decidedly re- 
formed from the moral point of view. The tales 
and the verses here have nothing of the erotic 
about them, whereas, in the Mahavastu, this ele- 
ment is dominant in the adventures of Ripavant, 
Prajnavant, and Punyavant. The detailed account 
of the elegant courtesan’s invitation to Ripavant 
to enjoy ‘the five senses with her’ (maya sérdham 
pamcahi kamogunehi samarpito)® is reduced to 
one modest sentence. Omitted entirely is the 
amusing quarrel of the rich man’s son and the 
courtesan whose services the former had enjoyed 
only in a dream, along with the appeal to Prajna- 
vant and his clever decision to pay the courtesan 
in kind with the reflection® of the money in a 


5 Tbid., p. 36, ll. 5-6. 
*Sénart (ibid., viii, 1. 1-2) ‘ payer du son de l’or’; 
but in Sanskrit pratibimba- ‘ reflection.’ 
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mirror. Instead, Prajiiavant finds possessions by 
merely pleasing ‘rich and powerful persons.’ As 
for Punyavant, no mention is made of anything 
he did to gain the respect of the people of the land: 
he was simply chosen king because the wise men 
recognized his brilliance. But in the Mahavastu 
the emphasis is upon the wiles of the king’s 
daughter, who is enamored of him when she sees 
him asleep in the carriage house, and who cleverly 
compromises herself in the eyes of the king’s 
ministers, when she lets herself be seen leaving 
the carriage house in the morning, in order to 
have him discovered and brought to the king. Of 
the adventures of any of the five, only those of 
Viryavant and Silpavant are retained correctly in 
the Tocharian laconic statement of fact. 

As to the form of the tale in the Bhadrakalpa- 
vadina, I must rely on second-hand authority. 
Sieg and Siegling state’ that the Paris manuscript, 
which they have consulted, contains merely a metri- 
cal version of the Mahavastu story. The notices 
by S. von Oldenburg® and by Bendall® are both 
too summary to be of any service in this regard. 
And the Tibetan Punyabalivadana, referred to by 
Benfey *° has, from his account, little to do with 
either the Tocharian or the Mahavastu version, 
except in general outline. 

As to the ending of the Jataka, in the identifica- 
tion, by Bhagavant, of the five princes with per- 
sons in his entourage, there is only partial agree- 
ment in names between the Tocharian and the 
Sanskrit, but this is a matter of smali consequence. 

The Tocharian story has served, however, as we 
have already remarked, as a receptacle for the col- 
lection of a vast number of references and tales, 
the provenance of a part of which is (to me, at 
least) obscure. In some cases, no doubt, their 
obscurity is heightened by the presence of lacunae 
or words and constructions which have defied my 
translation. The two best preserved tales of the 
entire Jataka, that of the ‘ Artisan and Painter’ 
(leaves 5-9) and of the foolish ‘Lionmakers’ 
(leaves 11-13), have already been translated by 
Sieg, the former in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 
VIII (= Festschrift Fr. Hirth), pp. 362-9, the 


* Op. cit., p. 2, ftn. 1. 

® Russkoe Arch. Obscestvo, Zapiski vostocnago otde- 
lenija, Tom YII (1893), p. 240. 

* Catalog of the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in the Uni- 
versity Library (Cambridge, 1883), pp. 88 ff. 


*° Pantschatantra (Leipzig, 1859) II, pp. 535-7 (Nach- 
triage). 
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latter in Aufsitze zur Kultur- und Sprachge- 
schichte vornehmlich des Orients (— Festschrift 
E. Kuhn), pp. 147-51. I have included these also 
in my translation, with some differences in inter- 
pretation and slightly variant reconstructions at 
places. I have thought the desirability of com- 
pleteness would off-set the disadvantage of repe- 
tition of material already available to scholars. 

A synopsis of the content of the following trans- 
lation is hardly in order, yet I cannot help calling 
the especial attention of the reader to one par- 
ticular element which I have found extremely 
tantalizing, namely the fable of the KroSavati-tree, 
with its hundred-fathom roots, which are likened 
unto the roots of ignorance by Prajiavant (leaves 
4-5). I fail to find allusion to such a plant else- 
where, nor does the name appear in any of the 
Sanskrit lexica at my disposal. Another remark- 
able account is the adaptation, from the Rami- 
yana, of the quarrel of Vibhisana and Ravana 
(here usually DaSagriva) and its fatal results for 
the latter’s kingdom. 

Remarkable also perhaps, in connection with 
the contrast between the Sanskrit and the Tocha- 
rian versions (above), is the fact that the illustra- 
tions of the advantages of knowledge by Prajnhavant 
consume nine and one half manuscript leaves, 4a 
to 18a inclusive—considerably over half the entire | 
Jataka as we find it here. In fact, all the more 
coherent accounts which have just been mentioned 
are inserted here, the first two to emphasize the 
superiority of knowledge to skill, the latter two to 
illustrate the power of ignorance. 

On the other hand, Punyavant can do no more 
than sing the praises of merit. No tale is told in 
its defense. It would appear that the author him- 
self, deep down in his heart, had greater respect 
for the acquisition of knowledge than for the 
accumulation of merit. 

It is of course not without hesitation that one 

























offers an attempted translation of a Tocharian text j 





to the scholarly world. This should be especially 
the case if the translator has gained his knowledge 
of the language in spite of all the difficulties 
attendant upon cis-Atlantic studies. Only the 
masters, Sieg and Siegling, or those who may have 
had, through them, close access to the Berlin mate- 
rials should have the temerity to try it. Therefore 
there must be, there are, many errors, some, n0 
doubt, due to plain ignorance, in this translation. 
May some scholar with more adequate knowledge 
point them out with all the charity he can com- 
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mand. Be that as it may, however, my hope is that 
he translation may serve the two-fold purpose I 
have intended for it: that is, first, may it come to 
he aid of the beginning student by furnishing him 
with a parallel text and English rendition ; for that 
eason I have been as literal as possible (often, 
[ fear, more than possible!) ; and, secondly, may it 
assist in making known to the Orientalists the 
ontent of the Tocharian documents, and thereby, 
nerhaps, contribute a slight amount to our final 
knowledge of the legacy of India. 


As regards the preparation of the text, I have 
ollowed the ‘simplified’ transcription adopted by 
Sieg, Siegling and Schulze in their grammar and 
n the texts which accompany the two selections 
ranslated by Sieg in the publications mentioned 
pbove. This simplification consists in reproducing 
he ‘strange’ characters of the Brahmi-alphabet 
with the same transcription used for the ‘normal’ 
haracters plus a following @ (except in final posi- 
tion where the d@ is omitted). Likewise the virama 
stroke is dropped.’ However, in order that the 
Meader may, if he wishes, follow the Brahmi text 
or the more exact transcription in the Sprachreste, 
he numbering of manuscript leaf and line has 
Ween carefully retained in parentheses, even where 
he result has appeared awkward to the eye, e. g., 
when the number had to be introduced paren- 
Mthetically into an entirely or partially reconstructed 
word. These numbers I have likewise inserted into 
Whe translation as nearly as possible at the corre- 
sponding spot. Of course unavoidable differences 
‘pn word order make only a rough approximation 


* WBpossible here. 


As regards reconstructions, I have retained those 
of Sieg and Siegling in parentheses, and likewise 
have indicated in a similar fashion those readings 
which they have indicated by brackets as uncer- 


tain? Other reconstructions of one or both of 
Pethese scholars are to be found in the Grammatik 
and in the other publications mentioned. These 
also are indicated by parentheses, but I have tried 
to locate by footnote where they are to be found. 
My own reconstructions or emendations have been 
set in brackets. If however I have considered as 
my own some guess already made by others, it is 
because I failed to come upon it, buried as it might 


“ Tocharische Grammatik (Géttingen, 1931), p. 4*. 
Abbreviated here as SSS. 
* Sprachreste I, A., p. viii. 


be in the grammar, or elsewhere. I hope I have 
not lapsed too often in this particular. 

The text begins with the words of Viryavant, 
at the beginning of the second verse of a fourteen- 
syllable stanza. 

This article was completed and sent to the edi- 
tors in June 1945. In January 1946, Professor 
Walter Couvreur of Ghent, in an exchange of 
communications, informed me that Professor Sieg 
had, during the war, been preparing a translation 
of the Sprachreste 1-25, including not only the 
Punyavantajataka, but also a relation of the Pra- 
nidhi of Brhaddyuti. Couvreur also told me of a 
translation of the Chinese parallels of the Punya- 
vantajitaka by Dr. Hian-lin Dschi in the ZDMG, 
vol. 9% (1943). Whether or not Sieg’s work had 
actually been published, he was not able to say. 
In February 1946, I was able to verify its appear- 
ance in the Abh. d. Preuss. Ak. d. Wissensch., Jg. 
1943, Nr. 16 (published in June 1944). Through 
the courtesy of a U. S. government agency in 
Germany I was able to receive an offprint directly 
from Professor Sieg. This reached me late in 
March 1946. I immediately asked the editors for 
the return of my typescript, already in the hands 
of the printer. Fortunately printing had not yet 
begun, and I have been thus enabled to revise my 
work in the light of Sieg’s translation. The satis- 
faction of knowing that my translation and text 
(as regards reconstruction) are so much the more 
reliable, compensates to some degree for my dis- 
appointment at not being ‘first.’ Our differences 
have not been too great however, though access to 
the Chinese parallels cleared up several difficult 
spots. In matters of reconstruction we have fre- 
quently differed widely, yet, strangely enough, in 
others have been in exact agreement. References 
to Sieg’s translation are made in footnotes to the 
translation only, inasmuch as all my former foot- 
notes were to the text. I have tried to indicate all 
significant variations in translation or reconstruc- 
tion, and also I have noted agreement in the latter 
regard, feeling that independent arrival at the 
same guess would perhaps assure its correctness. 
There still remains this considerable difference in 
our translations: mine is purposely very literal 
for the reasons formerly given; Sieg’s is a freer, 
a ‘better,’ translation; I have held to uninter- 
pretive renderings of nominal derivatives of ad- 
jectives and verbal roots; Sieg has varied his 
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translation to fit the context. If the reader wants 
merely to acquaint himself with the content of the 
material, I recommend that he go to Sieg; if he 
wants to dig out the language for himself, I believe 
I have done him a service, especially since I have 
edited the text also. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the editors 
of this Journal for their generosity in devoting 


TEXT 


(ka) (1a1)su fom klyu tsrasissi 4k kilymentwam 
sitkatir : 

yark ynafimune nam poto tsrassuneya p'kas kal- 
(pna) (2)1 : 

yuknal ymarak yidsluficis** kalpnal ymarak yat- 
lune : 


tsrasissi mak nispalntu tsrasissi mak (skam sia) 
(3)sseni ** : 
namsene yaslus tsrasisac kumsefic yarkant tsra- 


sisac : 

tsrasin waste wrasa(ési) (4) tsrasiési ma praski 
nag : 

tamyo kasu tsrassune p"kam pruccamo iii pils- 
kam : | 


tsragguneyc tim(n)e (ne)(5)s (pra)stam sid- 
dharthes lant se sarvarthasiddhe bodhisattu sému- 
dram karp femisim pranka yes fiemi (6) — 
].i — sarth jambudvipac pe yamuras spit komsa 
kiukac wram kalk : spit komsa pokena (—) 
(1b1) — (kalk) spit koms& lyomam kilk spit 
komsa wilts pailtwayo oplisyo wram oplis opla 
karnm(im kilkori)(2)s pai kursirwa 4r(s)- 
lasyo*® rarkusém tkana kalk : tmias rakstaééi dvi- 
pam yes tmis yaksassi [dvipam yes] (3) balad- 
vipam ** yes tmis étwar wikna arslas[yo] 7 rar- 








** Yasluicds, actually pl. obl. (acc.). These gerundive 
constructions are really impersonal and active. The pas- 
sive translation seems less awkward in English. 

** Conjecture by SSS, p. 78. Hardly correct since it 
makes a defective verse (thirteen instead of fourteen 
syllables as the others). 

*° Text has drplasyo. The similarity of p and s makes 
the error easy. Cf. SSS, p. 107. 

1¢* Bala-island.’ I fail to find a reference to such a 
place in Sanskrit. 

*7 Text has drslis lo; lo ‘ away, off’ hardly fits here. 
The fact that 1 and y both begin by the same stroke has 
caused the error. 


valuable space to my work, in spite of the fact that 
Sieg’s translation will no doubt eventually be ac- 
cessible, if only in reprint, to American scholars, 
And to Professor Sieg, I extend my deep gratitude 
for making his work available to me under the 
most difficult conditions imaginable. Whatever 
we know of Tocharian we owe, in the end, dem 
Altmeister der tocharischen Philologie. 


TRANSLATION 


“(1a1) The good fame of the strong* spreads in | 


the ten directions. 

Reverence, respect, obeisance, (and) honor? (are) 
to be attained through strength from every- 
one. 


(2) To be conquered quickly (are) enemies; to be | 


obtained quickly (is) prosperity. 


Of the strong (there are) great riches; of the 
strong (are) also many relatives * ( ?) 

(3) Enemies bow down before the strong; to the 
strong come honors. 

The strong (are) the protection of creatures (4) ; 
of the strong there is no fear. 

Therefore strength (is) good (and) in every way 
the best (thing) in my opinion. 


“ By means of strength thus, at an earlier (5) 
time, the son of king Siddhartha, the Bodhisattva 
Sarvarthasiddha descended upon the ocean. He 
went to the island of jewels. Jewel -—— (6) --- 
and also to Jambudvipa having made.* For seven 
days he walked up to the neck in water; for seven 
days with the arms —-—— (1b1) —--— he walked;° 
for seven days in mud ® he walked; for seven days 
in water with lotuses with a thousand leaves, as- 
cending from lotus to lotus he went’ (2); five 
leagues he walked through a place covered by 


1 Sieg, Ubers. I, translates tsrasissi ‘der Energischen’ 
and similarly throughout. Also tsrassune ‘ Energie.’ 

2 Sieg, poto ‘ Schmeichelei.’ 

* Sieg inserts skam ‘and,’ correcting verse to proper 
number of syllables. (sia) ssev ‘ Anhinger.’ 

“Sieg, after Dschi, but without attempt at reconstruc- 
tion ‘(Nachdem er das Schiff mit) Perlen (beladen( ?) ) 
und die Karawane nach Jambudvipa entlassen(?) hatte, 
ging er,’ etc. 

5Sieg ‘schwamm er(?), making the reconstruction 
(kaélk) doubtful. 

* Sieg lyomam ‘im Schlamm,’ apparently after Dschi 
but without special note. 

7 Sieg karnm (dm kdlkord)s ‘ steigend (gegangen).’ 
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kuiicis isanas** keik étwar wikna spe(sina) (4)s 
klumtsisyo?® sopis sagares lant lafici wast pasan- 
tis sAwes empeles (n)4(ka) (5)s*° asuk katkoras 
sigarem lantis cindimani wmar torim* kalpat 
poicim jambudvipis e(kro)(6)rie wawik élak 
kam || samnernam ?? || 


maski katkalim ktankefic tsrasii samuddra : 

traidhatuk sam(sar)** (tsra) (2al)ssuneyo ktan- 
kenc krams : 

kilpnantar torim puttisparim warssiltse : 

mapirmat ** tsru yarm yatal ya(tsi) (2) tsras- 
sune : || 


ma tiprem sam pofcim samsaris karipac sas- 
pirtwu alak wram nas kosne 4la(su)(3)ne* : 
kyalte nes wrasassi sne wawlesu sne psdl klu 
éwitsi ses °* kalpavrksintwam arwar pa(pya) (4)- 
tk(u)nt?? (ws)alu yetweyntu waslam seficim 
alasip klu kropluneyaé kalpavrksi(ntu) (5) (na)- 
kintim ** kappan pakiar takarém sne wawlesu sne 
psil klu naktiém siwam wlesamtyo (psa)1[assal 
$kam (6) wsa]r*® (t)akam cami Alasuneyis nu 
tsragssune pratipaks namtsu taémyo tsrassune ii 
(arkiso(2b1)syam p")k(am) pruccamo pilskam || 


#8 Probably obl. pl. of ysam, cf. SSS, p. 111 (top). 

*° Cf. Texte, Nachtrige, p. 251 and SSS, p. 111 (middle). 
I take -s@ to be final of preceding word. The translation 
is a pure guess. 

*° Cf. Texte, Nachtriige, p. 251 for reconstruction. Loan- 
word from Skt. ndga-. 

** Meaning of torim a pure guess. Cf. SSS, p. 266. 

*? Meter of four twelve-syllable verses. From Skt. 
érdmanera-? Cf. SSS, p. 64. 

*° Skt. traidhadtuka- ‘ three-fold world,’ and samsdra- 
‘ existence.’ 

** Read ma appdrmat, last word from Skt. apamdna- 
‘contempt, disgrace.’ Cf. SSS, p. 59, 316 ftn. 1. The 
translation of the passage is dubius. 

*° Cf. SSS, p. 186. The directness of the translation 
into German is striking. 

*° The translation meets the requirements for sense. 
However wawlesu is (in origin at least) a pret. pple., 
and psdl a vbl. adj. (cf. SSS, pp. 6, 451). A. J. van 
Windekens apparently understands klu as ‘das Reis’ 
rather than ‘ der Reis,’ when he assumes connection with 
Grk. kAjpos (Phil. Stud. IX, p- 6). 

** Reconstruction after SSS, p. 452, s.v. pyut-k. 

*8 Cf. SSS, p. 335. 

*® Reconstruction a guess. 


snakes. Thereupon he went to the island of the 
Raksasas, then to the island of the Yaksas (3), to 
Baladvipa, he went. Thereupon he traversed the 
moats covered by four sorts of snakes.* Nets with 
four sorts of Sphatika (4) thread °®(?) guarding 
the royal house of King Sagara, the great, awful 
Nagas (5) having traversed completely, he ob- 
tained the Cintamani-stone, the precious*°(?), 
from King Sagara. Of all Jambudvipa the sick- 
ness‘? (6) he caused to disappear. And so (in 
simner-meter) : 


“The ocean difficult to cross the strong cross. 
The threefold world (of) existence by strength 
(2a1) the good cross. 
The superior obtain precious(?) Buddahood. 
Strength is not capable of performing a disgrace 
(even) to a small degree.’” 


(2) “There is not another thing (which has) 
become (lit. turned) so for the injury of the entire 
world as (has) sloth (3). For formerly of men 
without work (there) was chaffless** rice to eat. 
In the kalpa-trees ready prepared (4) for them to 
wear were clothing and ornaments. The rice of the 
slothful (man) (to be had) by gathering and the 
kalpa-trees** (5) disappeared for them. Miser- 
ies *°(?) were plainly before them. Without work 
(and) without chaff the rice disappeared for them. 
By great labor and with chaff (6) a store of 
grain?“ was for them. Indeed of this, sloth being 
the opposite, therefore, strength (is) in the (2b1) 
world *” in my opinion altogether the best thing.” 


8 Sieg ‘ Dann iiberschritt er die vierfachen mit Schlangen 
bedeckten Festungsgraben,’ also emending drslislo to 
arslasyo as I do, and translating (apparently after 
Dschi) igands ‘ Festungsgraben.’ The word order favors 
my translation of stwdér wknd as modifying drslasyo 
however. 

* Sieg ‘die vierfachen Netze aus ...’ and (ftn. 9) 
suggests reconstruction spe(siné)s klumtsdsyo ‘aus 
Faden von Sphatika,’ after Dschi. The word order how- 
ever seems to make my translation preferable. 

1° Sieg torim ‘schliesslich’ with reserve (cf. ftn. 11). 

11 Sieg ‘ Armut.’ 

12 Sieg translates verse ‘Nicht im geringsten ist die 
Energie veriichtlich zu machen,’ taking ydtal passively. 

18 Sieg psdl ‘ spreuloser’ after Dschi. 

*4 Sieg reconstructs kalpavrksdnt(u na) kdntém ‘ ging- 
en ihnen die Wunschbiume verloren.’ 

18 Sieg suggests kappani < Skt. kdrpdsa and translates 
‘es kamen ihnen Baumwollstauden [an Stelle der Wun- 
schbiume] zum Vorschein.’ 

16a Sieg reconstructs psdl(assal syak pakd)r (t)akam 
r= ‘zusammen mit Spreu zum Vorschein.’ 

16> Sieg reconstructs (drkigosyam). 
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ilpavim trinkaés amok wrasaséi p"kam pruccamo 
kyalte || kuma — (2) —*° || 


kasu fiom klyu amoktsap kialyme kalyme sitkatar : 

yairka yamil miskatir potal (k)r(o)(3)pal wra- 
sassi : 

pasmam nispal lo naksil war por 148 lysi mie ** 
karsnenc : 

amok nu (ma) (4) niknastra nispalis kam amok 
tsmar : || 


kosprem kosprem kam ne amokits amo(ksim)*? 
(5) wram pyutkastir : tiprenik taiprenik pai 
pirkowantu miskamtrim : sas parko nim wawlesu 
wram (6) pyutkissim wait amokas tatmu ** kacke 
miskatrim trit wrassis ortune ** kalpnatra : start 
akla(slye) (8a1)s pant kam akaimtsune pat* kal- 
palunesi pirko maskatrim wast lmaluneyis nakcy 
arkisosi(2)s Skam tsmar ni(m)tsu** amok tamyo 
tim Saiwes kississi tamne wewiiu || surisinam *’ || 


' 


amok ne[si] (3) kalyitar** tmas nispal(n)tu*° 
kropitar : 

kaikropumt nu nispalntu sakk ats Stwar pak ya- 
mitra : 

so(m) (4) pak wastam warpitér wunyo wlesant 
wlesitar : 

sirki natse pailkoras starcim kasu ta(si) (5) tra- 
(: 1) 


sas wir tkanac wles wat nu semil*® pasal trit 
kuryar : 


*° Contains name of a meter of four fourteen-syllable 
verses. 

*1 Translation a guess. Cf. SSS, p. 3 (bottom). 

*2 Cf. SSS, p. 186. 

%° Text amok, statmu, cf. editors’ note. 

** Translation a guess. Possibly nearer ‘ glorification.’ 
Cf. SSS, p. 8. 

*5 Here pdt seems to be a variant of (error for?) pat 
‘or,’ whatever it may be at 385al (cf. SSS, p. 322). 
I am unable to attest as to the frequency of the latter 
form in joining the members of a compound possessive 
adjective. Cf., however, SSS, p. 23. 

°° Text ndtsu. 

*? Meter consisting of four fourteen-syllable verses. 
(Possessive adj. from Skt. sira?). 

*° Cf. SSS, p. 432 and also 487 (Nachtriige). 

2° Text nispaltu. 

*° The passage seems to demand a more general mean- 
ing than ‘goat’ (as SSS, p. 50f.). 


Silpavant says: “ Skill of men is altogether the 
best (thing) ; for (in kuma ——-— (2) meter): 


“The good fame of the artisan spreads in all 

directions. 

He is to be treated with reverence, (is) to be 
respected, to be received (3) by men.” 

Guarded property is to be made vanish; water, 
fire, kings (and) thieves cut off (one’s) re- 
sources.’® 

But skill does not (4) vanish, and of property 
skill (is) the root. 


“And (in just the same measure) as an artist 
an artistic (5) object creates, (just) so the five 
advantages are for him. One advantage, having 


done the thing, (6) arises for him; a second (is } 


that) having created out of skill (there) is a 
(sense of) pleasure in him(?); a third (is that) 


he acquires glory’®(?) from men; a fourth (is | 
that he acquires) pupils (3a1) ; and a fifth is for | 


him the advantage of possession or acquisition.” 
Of establishing a house and of the divine world 


(2) the root being skill, therefore this of (= by) | 
the great teachers thus has een said (in gurisin- | 


meter) : 


“ First skill** (3) should exist, then one should 

collect property, 

But collected property indeed one should make 
(into) four part(s) : 

One (4) part one should enjoy at home; ”? with 
two (parts) one should perform works.”* 

Later, having seen distress, the fourth one should 
put carefully (away)** (5). 


“ One work (is) water for the earth; the second, 
cattle to be pastured ; the third trade; 


17 Sieg ‘ die Umschmeichelung der Menschen sammelnd,’ 
taking potal as a subst. and kropal as active. 

18 Sieg miie ‘ Sicherheit (?).’ 

1° Sieg ortune ‘ Vorrang(?).’ 

2°Sieg akdmtsune pdt kédlpdlunesi ‘des Geld- und 
Erkentnisgewinnens ( ?).’ 

*1 Sieg translates ‘ Fertigkeit,’ and adds (ftn.): silpa 
= amok muss hier in der weiteren Bedeutung “ Fertig- 
keit” d.h. Schulung in jeder Art von Gewerbe oder 
Beruf verstanden werden. 

22 Sieg ‘im Haus[halt].’ 

28 Sieg ‘ Gewerbe treiben.’ 

*4 Sieg translates this verse freely ‘ mit Riicksicht auf 
Not[zeiten] soll man den vierten gut bewahren.’ Better 
for the sense. 

5 Sieg ‘ Bewahrung,’ but adds (ftn.4): Bei dem Fehlen 
von 5 muss freilich auch die Ubersetzung von tdlne un- 
sicher bleiben. 
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étirt nu Semil tsmaslune pint — (6) —— skast 
tal(u)ne** : 

wast Imalunyam tosis sik ritwo kusne pakasyo : 

nispal pin*? --- (8b1) —--— cami wles yas 
kalymeya : 2 


tamne kropmam nispalntu ykom osehi Samamtar : 


mimtne —-—— (2) —— ne lyalyoryosos ** patnu : 
moknac nispal ma tasil ma Su ypeya mskan- 
tasac ** : 


ma empe(les)*® (3) omskemsac ma pe tampe- 
watsesac : 3 


yalim wramm ats skam yamis ma yalam wram 
mar (ya) (4)mis : 

yalim wram ypant wrasom nu pilkas mamtne 
silpmam por : 

shi shassesé ortasa *® -— (5) emtsu cwal Arla *’ : 

puk sfassesam ywarcké sim kayurss oki nus 
spante : 4 


wawurds el wai(rpori)(6)s*® mamtne dsim sam 

pkassal : 

wlawlu(ne) yis akilyme kalkas wrasom kuprene *® : 

yomnas lame nad(ktassi) (4a1) yatluneyo sne 
nakam : 

tamyo amok fi pilskam p"kam pruccamo wra- 
sassi : 5 || 


prajnavam trinkaés ma ta(prem) (2) sam dlak 
wram arkiSossis kasu ypant nas kosne knanmune 
kyalte 4k (n) tsune *° puk omiis(k)e(na) (3)s wram- 


“ Text tdlne. 

““Or is this the beginning of a different word? One 
does not expect ‘ five’ here. 

** An impossible form. Cf. SSS, p. 467. 

“* Cf. also SSS, p. 322 (middle). 

““Cf. SSS, l.c. Probably group inflection (cf. SSS, 
pp. 266 ff.). 

** Apparently d-case pl. Cf. for meaning ftn. 34. 

“7 Meaning obscure. Cf. SSS, pp. 7 ftn. 1, 261. Cwal 
appears to be a verbal noun. Error for cmal to taém- 
‘beget, be born’? 

*® One would be tempted rather to reconstruct wd[lla]s 
‘dies,’ but only middle forms of wdal- are found (SSS, 
p. 471). Besides, the editors indicate space for two 
aksaras. For wé(rpord)s, ef. SSS 470. 

“° Cf. SSS, p. 285 (mid.). 

°° Text aktsune. 


The fourth, however, rearing cattle ; the fifth -—— 
(6) —--; the sixth putting (away)* (?). 

In establishing a house, whoever is provided with 
these six parts, 

Property five(?) -—- (8b1) ---*¢ of him the 
work goes aright. 


“Thus collecting, possessions by day and by night 

thrive. 

So - - - (2) - - - - - - or having wiped 
away *"(?). 

For an old (man)** property (is) not to be laid 
up, not for those who are over the land(?), 

Not for the terrible (3), the evil, and not for 
the powerful. 


“ A thing to be done one should always do; a thing 
not to be done one should not do (4). 
(In) doing a thing to be done one appears (as) 
a flaming fire. 

Through ones relatives, through glories *° ( ?) 
—-- (5) having received at birth (and) 
death *° ( ?). 

Always among relatives he bellows like a bull,** 
confidently. 


“ Having given a gift (and) received (6) (one), 
as (is) fitting, (a man is) like (i.e. equal) 
to all. 

If a man go in the direction ** of death, 

He should reach the place of the gods (4a1) by 
prospering ** without blame. 

Therefore skill, in my opinion, (is) altogether 
the best (quality) of men.” 


Prajhavant says: “Not so much (2) is this 
other thing doing the good of the world as (is) 
knowledge. For ignorance, in the spread of all evil 


26 Sieg reconstructs (wdaéknd kroptdr) and translates: 
‘Wer im Hausstand diese sechs angeschirrt hat und 
durch Teilung in fiinf(facher Weise) Besitz (sammelt) ,’ 
taking pdkasyo with fourth line. 

*7 Sieg, ftn. 6: das unverstindliche lydlyoryosos ver- 
stésst gegen den Rhythmus, vermutlich liegt ein Schreib- 
fehler vor. 

28 Sieg ‘fiir das Alter,’ but (ftn. 7): Wértlich ‘fiir 
den Alten.’ 

*°Sieg ortdsd ‘Freunden,’ without explanation of 
meaning. 

8° Sieg cwal drla ‘ beim Beginn und beim aufhéren(?).’ 

*1 Sieg adds, by way of explanation, ‘inmitten seiner 
Herde.’ 

82 Sieg akdlyme ‘ Gewalt,’ with reference to Roman Or. 
Lit. Z. 1943, Nr. 3, Spalte 132. 

88 Sieg ‘ durch Vollkommenheit.’ 
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nassi puk karyapémtwassi sitkaluneyam tsmar 
namtsu knénmune nu Aakntsuneyis (tsmar ka)- 
(4)rsnint mamtne krogavati foma okar nas antam 
tkana ne sim tsmar karknis tmiiss aci kr(os)** 
(5) (tka)nar lok or oktsissim pan kant kasas 
kro’ miaskatir kros oksimiuris kotluneyam yi 
(6) [kakoturé]s°? nunak kom yatar tmiiss aci 
nunak krog oksis nunak [t]ma** kakoras (tmiss 
(4b1) aci nunak) kroé oksis tamne tiryaé oksismam 
okak kant kurtsru tkanam lok sitkatri || ku- 
(swam ** ||) (2) 

[karsto]s penu kakos penu krofavati : 


tsru kuc yarmam lipos nunak (t)prenak oksis : 

tamnek (4) (3)kntsi(il) kakostus pe paplankus © 
pe: 

tsru ke kilpos n"nak sitkamtar omiskenam : 1 | 


hi(4)mavant sulam nu vacramukhe wal nas antane 
sim traiskasim*°* sim krogavati o(ka)(5)r pYkas 
puk nkaluneyam yas tamnek (t)sam ** akntsuneyis 
cimpluneyaé wrasan puk omask(une) (6) yntwam 
puk karyapamtwam skam sitkaluneyam yas" 
intane nu knanmunesim vajramukhenyo aknt- 
sune[sim] (5a1) kroéavati tatris(kus)*® tas tam 
prastam puk karyapamtwaéssi nkalune miskatar 
puk parkowantwassi Skam sitki(lu)(2)ne mis- 
katir tamyo knanmune wrasassi p'kam pruccamo 
puk kaswonen(t)wassi tsmar namtsu || 


tas ®° penu (wra) (3)som arampatyo kaknu lkatsi 
kaswe knanmune ats ma tasim taiprem ats pilkis 


52 The Sanskrit measure of distance kroga ‘a kos.’ 

°° The editors indicate room for only three aksaras 
however, in which case kdkords from ko- ‘kill’ might 
be considered. From the facsimile I seem to make out 
the bottom and top tips of ra before sg. 
now Sieg, Ubers. I. 

5° Text nm4; m for t in ligature is common. So also 
°4 Meter of four twelve-syllable verses. 

°° Translation ‘beaten’ a mere guess (SSS, p. 454, 
without meaning) ; possibly a bad one, since it is based 
on conjectured etymological connection with Lat. plango, 
etc. This is always a questionable practice. 

5° For reading cf. Texte, p. 251, SSS, p. 441. 

57 Text nsam, cf. above ftn. 53. 

°8 yds for yinc. 

5° Text tdtrds; for emendation, cf. SSS, p. 441. 

°° Here begins the fable of the artisan and painter 
translated by Sieg in the Festschrift Hirth referred to 
in the introductory paragraphs above. 


(3) things, of all injurious, (has) been the root. 
But knowledge the root of ignorance (is) cutting 
off (4). So there is a plant KroSavati by name. 
Where (ever) in the earth it fastens root, from 
there on (to the distance of) a krosa (5) in the 
earth far wood grows for it. Five hundred fathoms 
is a krosa. (To the distance of) a kroSa having 
grown (it) goes in to division. (6) Having been 
divided ** it makes a sprout*® again. From there 
on (to the distance of) a kroSa (it) grows again. 
There again having been killed, from there (4b1) 
again *® (to the distance of) a kroSa (it) grows. 
In such a manner growing as far as a hundred 
leagues it spreads away in the earth (in kusu- 
meter) : 


“(2) Cut to pieces *? even, killed even (is) KroSa- 
vati. 
In what little measure left, so again it grows. 
Just so the ignorant (3) cut down and beaten,** 
A few of whom, being found,*® spread again in 
evil, 


“On Himavant (4) mountain, however, there is 
a king Vajramukha. Whenever he gnaws at it, this 
KroSavati plant (5) goes entirely into destruction. 
Just so here through the power of ignorance do 
men in all evils (6) and in all injuries go on the 
increase. But whenever by knowledge-Vajramukha 
(5a1) ignorance-KroSavati*® is gnawed, at that 
time there is a destruction of all injuries, and 
there is an increase of all advantages (2). There- 
fore knowledge is altogether the best (thing) for 
men, being the root of all good (things). 


“Tf moreover a person be (3) provided with 
beauty, good to look at, (but) knowledge indeed 
be not his, so merely does he appear. Only *’ 
(4) a sculptured or painted beauty, as it were: 
it is able to arouse love, but a (real) benefit it is 


%4Sieg reconstructs (after the end of 4a6) (tma ka- 
kord)s ‘ Dabei zerstért.’ My own conjecture is more in 
keeping with the preceding and is, I believe, to be 
preferred. 

*5 Sieg kom ‘Trieb,’ after B kaume = Skt. pravala, 
ef. ftn. 7. 

36 Sieg reconstructs (tmdss aci nunak). 

87 Sieg reconstructs (karsto)s as I have. 

*8 Sieg ‘ gezwickt(?).’ 

8° Sieg ‘ Kaum haben sie eine Gelegenheit (?) gefunden.’ 
I believe my translation more accurate. 

4° Sieg reconstructs dkntsune(sim) kr- as I have. 

“1 Sieg now reconstructs pdlkds (m)dam (tne) and trans- 
lates with the following: ‘als ob er eine geformte oder 
gemalte Gestalt wire.’ 
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(s)am * (4) tsekesi pekesi pat arampat tas tun- 
kapfune * arassi cimpis pairko yatsi nu ma cém- 
(5)pai)s : maimtne alyakyam prastam dlak sam 
pekant yamtracares wasta lokit yes tmas sim yam- 
tra(ci(6)re pe)kintém puk wakna yarka yamuras 
osehi pkanték wastam lake raksim kufici(t)sim * 
si(lyp). — (5b1) —-— (sam) yantarsinim éomi- 
nam skam lamiis * lyalymim sim cami sla wikta- 
sure oki kawalt(une (2) yark)** yamalyo tsaram 
emtsus pam ypam tim nu mant wakna || sam- 
nernam ° || 


prosmimn oki sim tsru sat lka(mam) (3) Sari 
lyak : 

mitsratsi oki ma plac crankas ma karya : 

éla tunk oki nu rasha poke (pam) (4) ypamam : 

pontsam kapsifiiias omlyi wiksai pekintap® : 1 || 


tmiis sim pekant akntsu(ne)(5)yo tam orsinim 
fomininam yneg somimsim ime kalpo aimaélakk 
ats piltsinkais o(te ti)(6)prem kawiltune ote 
tiprem k*"leicim misratsuneyo prosmune || sok- 
tam °° || 


ma sokyo lkas ka[piieya] (6a1) (c)*° ma nu yutkos 
klyoméo fii : 

rasas poke pam ypamam sumnatr oki cwankeyam : 

wasinkatir tsru pisnam pro(pmahu) (2)r7 tmak 
mus(n)atra™ : 

misratsi pe silikek nu katkastar ni tunkyarific™ : 
1 | 


61 Sieg, op. cit., p. 362. 

®2 Read tunk kapnune. 

*3 Text kuificinsim; cf. above, ftn. 53. 

*¢ Only the -dm is clear in the facsimile. Probably a 
preterit sg. 3 with suffixed pronoun. 

* Sieg, op. cit., p. 365, trans. ‘das sich da befand.’ 
But cf. SSS, p. 476. 

°° Reconstructions by Sieg, op. cit., 362. His transla- 
tion (p. 365} of what follows is largely guess-work, as 
is also mine, particularly in view of the difficult pam 
(cf. SSS, p. 309). 

°7 Meter of four twelve-syllable verses (cf. above, ftn. 
22). 

°§ The translation is literal. Sieg, op. cit. 365: ‘aus 
dem ganzen Kérper des Malers Schweiss brachte sie 
heraus.’ 

°° Meter of four fourteen-syllable verses. 

7° Sieg, op. cit., p. 365, ftn. 6, suggests kdmenac instead. 

71 Sieg, op. cit., p. 365 translates prop mahur as ‘ das 
Tuch,’ but SSS, p. 59 ‘Diadem’; also Lévi, Fragments 
de textes koutchéens, p. 127: mahur ‘ diadéme.’ Sieg now 
‘Geschmeide,’ Ubers. I. 

72 Text mustdtrd. Cf. SSS, p. 456. 

73 Read tunkyo Grino. 


. 


not able to cause (5). Thus at another time @ 
certain foreign painter came (as) a guest to the 
house of an artisan. Thereupon the artisan (6) 
having treated the painter with honor in every 
way, at night apart in the house had a bed spread 
for him, oil of sesame (5b1) [he had brought( ?) ] 
for him, and a mechanical girl ---—** he caused 
to be placed (there) for him. She as if with 
reverence holding (her) beauty (2), with the 
doing of honor, in (her) hand, did service to him.** 
And in what way (in simner-meter) : 


“ As if shy, she, glancing down a little, (3) seemed 

beautiful. 

As if modest, she did not say a word, did not 
laugh. 

But as if with love she reached (out her) arm 
(4) doing service.** 

She caused the heat to disappear from the entire 
body of the painter.*® 


“Thereupon the painter, out of ignorance (5), 
in the wooden girl having gained the impression 
of a real girl, thinks to himself: ‘Oh, (6) what 
beauty! Oh, what dignity through feminine 
modesty!’ (in sokat-meter) : 


* Not at all does she look for love ** (6a1), but also 

not concerned about my honor.*? 

She reaches out (her) arm, doing service,** as if 
she takes (me) to her bosom. 

Moves a little on (her) breasts the jewelled- 
brooch (2), then it rises. 

Even though modest she causes my heart to re- 
joice with love. 


«2 Sieg emends (after Siegling) lamds to lapds (abl. 
of lap ‘head’) and translates ‘an das Kopf[ende des 
Lagers].’ 

48 Sieg now translates pam ypdm ‘bediente ihn’ with 
reference to Dschi. 

44 Cf. above, ftn. 43. 

‘5 Sieg now translates as I do, and adds by way of 
explanation (ftn. 12) ‘Durch ihr eifriges Fiacheln! ’ 

4° Sieg reconstructs doubtfully ka[m](ineya)c ‘nach 
einer Kamini.’ 

47 Sieg takes klyom = usual klyomim and éo as error 
for gol and translates ‘ die Edle kiimmert sich auch nicht 
um mein Verhalten(7?).’ 

48 Cf. above, ftn. 43. 
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kuss aéSi sas yamtraci(res (3) méa)skatar sar 
ckacar epe Sim epe spaktanik epe nsakk oki lokit 
kakmus nim : ma (nu ya) (4)talyi ses lokit lo- 
(ki) tapik ™ yark yatsi watkissi sokyo nu yamtra- 
care nsam p"kolyune —— (5) —-— lalaksu kucne tas 
tamne kramtsonim Sominam snakyam nsaééal tarko 
tmis pekant enkil(y)o—- (6)----s tas” S¢- 
wimtrai potik paiwtsi”® lek yas taémnek somi- 
nanac lkimam Afimaélikk ats (pialtsinkas) (6b1) 
—(|jap)tsaradarsnam 7” || 


mar tis tuk shi akmalyo nis trikissi kakmu 
neg : 
bons wa(stam (2) takis) (i nas)"* yarkassi 
pakar lmos : 
arificsindm yarslune kosne tasac ma yarsmar : 
ma Hi spam (ya) (3)1 myistér kam pam ypamam 
sis lailamska : 1 || 


nunak pialtsinkas tsopatsim fatse pilko(ras) (4) 
ma nu tis ]}manmaicassi sik wikna k"lewdsac tunk 
tsiknatsi tarkor tamne we(wiu) (5) lafici k“leyac 
pacri Snac msapamtinap *° Snac shasseyap énac kas- 
siyap énac lyut(ar me) (6) mas potarskam °° k"leyac 
kalpa palskam ** k*leyac makis kalkalyim kleyac 
lyutar pak (kram)(7al)tsonam k"leyac gol ku- 
lypmantap ma yal ** timyo sas fi siasseyap sii 
lyutér pak kam (ya) (2)tsi** kramtso nasluneya 
ma yatalyi tun(k)** sarsissi nunak paltsinkas kus 


74 Text lotadpak. 

75 tds is ambiguous after lacuna. Sieg, op. cit., p. 366 
also takes it as subj. 3 sg. of verb ‘to be,’ but with the 
girl as subject. But it might be obl. sg. fem. of a 
demonstrative. 

76 On translation, cf. Sieg, l.c., ftn. This translation 
makes sense again at 12b6. At 455b3 we have the muti- 
lated bilingual potdék pra(v)ya(y-) (not in facsimiles). 
What the last word is in Sanskrit, I do not know. 

"7 Meter consisting of four fourteen-syllable verses. 

78 Reconstruction by Sieg, op. cit., p. 363. 

7 A title. Sieg, op. cit., p. 366 ‘ Adhipati,’ with ques- 
tion. 

8° dr, Ney. Sieg, 1. c., ‘fordernd’ with question. I sug- 
gest connection with pot- ‘flatter.’ Sieg now also 
‘ Schmeichlerisch.’ 

§? Sieg, 1. c., ‘mit Hintergedanken ’; but more correctly, 
no doubt, SSS, p. 231 ‘auf Gewinn bedacht.’ 

*? As Sieg notes (l.c., ftn. 7) only nine sorts of women 
are mentioned. 

8% Sieg, op. cit., p. 363. 

54 Text tunsdrsdssi. 


‘Who indeed (is) this? Of the artisan (3) is 
(it) the sister, the daughter, or the wife, or the 
maid servant, or, just as I myself, one come (as) 
a guest? But she would not be fit, (4) (as) a 
guest, to be commanded to do honor to a guest. 
But certainly the artisan in me friendship —--—- 


(5) —-- (has) shown, (in) that he (has) left 
such a beautiful girl alone with me.’ Thereupon 
the painter *® out of passion -—— (6) —-—- would 


be(?), yawns, makes the appearance of stretching. 
Thus looking at the girl he thinks to himself --- 
(6b1)—(in aptsaradarSan-meter) : 


‘Let this not be! Love *® with her face is come in 
reality to cause me to sin. 
Whether in my house (2) she may be remaining 
to honor me visibly ? 
(My) heart’s honor in such a degree I will not 
grant her. 
And my going to sleep ** (3) she will not hinder, 
doing service,*? the slender (one).’ 


“ And again he thinks, having beheld the great 
danger °° (4): ‘ But here (is) not of wise (men) 
permission to express love to ten sorts of women. 
For so ’tis said (5): To a king’s woman, to a 
father’s wife, to a msapantin’s * wife, to a rela- 
tive’s wife, to a teacher’s wife, to an excessively 
(6) flattering woman, to a covetous woman, to a 
woman accessible to many, (or) especially to a 
beautiful (7a1) woman, a man who desires his 
life should not go. Therefore this (woman) (is) 
the property of my relative, and, what is more 
important (2), on account of being beautiful (she 
is) not fitting to cause to know love.’ And again 
he thinks: ‘Who, however, would be able, having 
found such a beautiful (3) (woman) in such a 
place at such a time, to restrain himself? Why 
should I not (4) speak a word to her from love? 
Or (what) if I should take (her) by the hand 
first?’ Thereupon the painter from love having 
taken the hand of the mechanical (5) girl, at once 


*° Sieg inserts ‘sagt sich’ and takes the following as 
direct discourse: ‘Durch meine Leidenshaft soll sie 
(nicht geschaidigt (?) sein’ without attempt to fill lacuna. 

5° Sieg personifies: ‘Kama ist leibhaftig gekommen, 
mich durch ihr Gesicht zu verwirren.’ 

51 Sieg reconstructs spdém(lka)l ‘ Traum(?).’ 

52 Cf. above, ftn. 43. 

58 Sieg takes this as part of the direct discourse: ‘Im 
Hinblick auf grosse Gefahr ist,’ ete. 

54 Sieg ‘ Heerfiihrers (?) .’ 
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nu cimpis tamne krim(tso)(3)nam tamne tkana 
tamne tkana ** tamne prasta kalporis aficim sakassi 
kyal ma nis ta(m) (4) tunkyo plac wawim kupre 
pat nu tsara nes emtsmarim tmias pekant sla tunk 
yantirsi(nam) (5) (S0)mine tsara emtsuris tmak 
sim yamtiér wekat pkiant pkint kratswan sorkmi 
sutkmi ** klarim (6) (Somim) ma ékam tak tam 
palkoris pekant wiyoki®’ lakeyis kakatku anefici 
pilkoriis (tamne) (7b1) (w)e ** sokyo nu kakatwu 
taka yamtracirem kiassina ote taprem enklis tampe- 
watsune (ote té(2)prem) akntsuneyis empelune 
kratswsam kar wrasom taprem prakar tunk yam- 
tri sokyo nu kraficissi karme (we) (3)filune kucne 
tim ®® trankinc mi nas 4Nmam wrasassi a4imasi 
ime yamu wis(p)a (pe)(4)nu aficim ma nag 
| ylam® | 


kratswas sutkmiés sorkmisyo mialkoncsam syak 
mamtne iii [sais] ®* (5) ime tak : 

tamnek ay Swal puskasyo malkoncsam syak wra- 
sassi Aimasime * : 

ka(psim) (6) fasas pakantu pkant pkant potkama ** 
tsam nas aiicim foma : 

maimtne kratswsam ii tunk tak (té(8al)m)n(e)k 
kapsnam mskatar pam hist trak enkal : 1 || 


sis wram nu yamtracirem kissind sii amokam 
o(pa) (2)Ssune nsac lalaksu tak kyal ma nas penu 
cami shi amok lkatsi ayim tmiés pekant yma(r- 
(3)yma)r lyuwram ™ roteyintu tskoras tamak wse 
possa sii fiicim sasrukunt kiiu(kam spa) (4)rpyo 
spinac lankmam pekat tam nu mint waknai || sadap 
devadattenam ®* || 


85 Omit second tamne tkand. 

8° The three preceding words occur only in this story. 
Sieg, op. cit., p. 366 renders ‘ Holzstiicke, Schrauben und 
Keile.’ 

87 Read wiyo oki, cf. Sieg, l.c. SSS, p. 471 s.v. wi-, 
we- without meaning. 

88 Sieg, op. cit., p. 363. 

8° On kucne tém cf. SSS, p. 191. 

°° Meter consisting of four eighteen-syllable verses. Is 
this the same word as ydl ‘ gazell’? 

*1 Sieg, op. cit., p. 364, reads sdém ‘one’ (fem.), and 
translates ‘ hier.’ 

®2 Read dimasi ime. 

°3 Read potkam mda. 

** Meaning? Cf. also Sieg, op. cit., p. 367. Could lyu 
he pple. of lu ‘send’? 

°° Meter consisting of verses of twenty, twenty-two, 
ten and fifteen syllables. 


the mechanism went apart. To pieces the rags, 
the strings (and) the pegs®* fell, and girl (6) 
there was not there. Having beheld this, the painter 
as if distracted, arisen from the bed, (and) having 
looked closely, thus (7b1) spoke:°* ‘Surely I 
have been ridiculed *’ by the artisan-master. Alas, 
the strength of passion! Alas, (2) the might of 
ignorance! So that a person should conceive so 
violently love for rags even! Surely indeed of the 
wise (men) true (is) (3) the speech when they 
say: ‘The notion (conception) of the individu- 
ality °* of creatures is not made on (the basis of) 
the individuality (itself).? And besides (4) an 
individuality does not exist (in yal-meter) : 


‘ Just as with regard to a (creature) put together 
with rags, strings (and) pegs®® this® my 
(5) notion was, 

Just so (is) the notion of men of the individu- 
ality of (creatures) put together with bone, 
flesh and sinews. (6) 

The parts of the body have I distinguished sepa- 
rately; not here is (anything) by the name 
of individuality. 

Just as my love with regard to rags, (8a1) just 
so is it with regard to a (real) body —-- 
alas, blind passion ! 


‘This thing, moreover, as a masterpiece in his 
craft by the artisan-teacher (2) to me was shown. 
Why should I not also give him (an example of) 
my own art to look at?’ Thereupon the painter 
in great haste (3) having taken out (his) equip- 
ment (and his) colors®*(?), that very night 
painted himself dead on the wall with a rope about 
the neck (4) hanging to a hook. But that in what 
fashion (in sadap-devadatta-meter) : 


55Sieg translates these three words now ‘ Lappen, 
Schniire(?) [und] Holzpflécke.’ Kretswe ‘Lappen’ is 
now attested in B, and further parallels in Skt. and in 
the Chinese by Dschi make the last two meanings proba- 
ble also (cf. ftn. 6). 

56 Sieg corrects his earlier reconstruction to (traénkds 
h)at ‘spricht er : O weh!’ 

57 Sieg ‘ getiiuscht.’ 

58 Sieg translates the forms of diicém (= Skt. dtman) 
as ‘Ich’ (with capital I!): ‘Es gibt kein Ich, von den: 
Menschen ist die Ich-Vorstellung gemacht worden. Es 
gibt auch in der Tat kein Ich.’ This necessitates cor- 
recting the loc. dimam to nom. diicém. 

5° Cf. above, ftn. 55. 

6° Sieg now (sam). 

1 Sieg lyuwram roteydntu ‘ Pinsel(?) und Tusche(?).’ 
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ywont * lap tsru y(r)e(ki)* (5) ——— asam tont 
yosmos ywont lymenyo sunkiss atas ymam : 

lanmam tsarim peyu artak °* — (6) — katsyo kiu- 
kam sparp spinac lanmam sasrukunt : 

(yne)sy oky aiicim papekuris kimat lyuwram 
kalk eli? : 1 | 


tmiis ksir yamtracair(e peki(2)nta)nac kakmuras 
palkat tam yantirsinim fominam pkant pkant 
kaklosim palka(t)** ékam ca(m pe) (3)kantam 
sasrukunt spinac lanmam tmias wiyoki*®? wak 
cirk klopasu namtsu trénkis ha k(a) (4)ryappa- 
karyap.’° tmias waskirs vartskan ypesifii wrasafi ** 
mak sosi kakropu(s trénki) (5)fic kus tak klopasu 
namtsu yamtracire trinkiés palkac nacki ii klop 
cag || Suri(sinam)*°° (6) || 


pekantaséi kassi§si kassi pekant fli nasu : 

lokit yes ii yantarsi omim cami spa(ktaém) (9a1) 
ypa : 

tunkyossi tsi(t) fominim wekat yamtaér cam 
kipyo : 

sruksat aiicim sim pekant lanka(s) (2) spinac 
palkac kramé : 1 || 


wrasaii penu cam peke pialkoris ynes pailskam 
yamus tranki(fic) (3) hai waspa karyap tak || 
tmas yamtracare kassi lant(a)c kilk cam wram 
lant 4(ksi) (4)ifia nataék alu ypesi pekant yes iii 
wasta kakirpu ses sim tapark kip si— (5) si? 
ghi aicém sasrukat tas natkis karsor tas wil penu 


°° Sieg, l.c., ‘eingesunken.’ Meaning hardly fits that 
given for yu- by SSS, p. 460. 

°7 Reconstruction and meaning SSS, p. 111, ftn. 1, Sieg, 
op. cit., p. 364. 

°® Here peyu is pl. obl., though the latter is usually 
pes (cf. SSS, p. 94). On dGrtak, cf. SSS, p. 298. The 
authors here take lénmdm as substantive, ‘der Erhingte.’ 

°° For form S88, p. 446. Perhaps orig. a sko-formation 
to nik- ‘ disappear ’? 

109 On eld, cf. SSS, p. 264, Sieg, op. cit., p. 368, ftn. 1. 

101 Text pdlkas. 

102 Read wiyo oki (above, ftn. 87). 

8 Read ha karyap ha karyap. 

104 But Sieg, op. cit., p. 368 ‘die Staatsbeamten.’ 

705 Meter consisting of four fourteen-syllable verses 
(cf. above 3a2). 

208 Sieg, 1. c. ‘aus Scham.’ Teate read -pi at beginning 
of 9a5. I make out clearly instead -si from facsimile. 


“ The head extended a little, the yreki ® (5) ---, 
the eyes fixed forward(?) with lips® ex- 
tended, standing out from the jaws. 

The hands (and) the feet hanging loose, --— 
(6) ———“ with the belly, a rope about the 
neck, on a hook ® hanging dead. 

The golden skin on the body faded * —-—— (8b1) 

As real ® having painted himself, he took (his) 
equipment (and) went behind the door.®* 


“Thereupon, in the morning, the artisan having 
come to the painter (2), saw the mechanical girl 
fallen in pieces and saw the painter (3) hanging 
dead on the hook.® Thereupon, as if distracted, 
he uttered a cry (and) being distressed, he says: 
‘Alas (what a) pity, (4) alas (what a) pity.’ 
Thereupon immediately(?) the officials, the people 
of the country,”° (and) a big crowd being collected, 
they say (5): ‘Who was (he) ?’ Being distressed, 
the artisan says: ‘ Behold sirs, this my ** misfor- 
tune (in Surisin-meter) : 


‘(6) The master-painter of the masters of painters, 
my friend, 

Came (as) a guest; my mechanical girl did ser- 
vice for him. (9a1) 

Out of love indeed he touched the girl; the 
mechanism fell apart; because of this dis- 
grace 

This painter killed himself. He hangs (2) to the 
hook.”* Behold good (people).’ 


“The people moreover indeed having beheld 
this painting, (and) having actually conceived in 
their mind (i. e., that it was real), say: (3) ‘ Alas, 
indeed it was a pity.? Thereupon the artisan- 
teacher went to the king. This thing he announced 
(to) the king (4): ‘Lord! A painter of a foreign 
land came. He was descended in my house. He 


*? Sieg likewise makes no attempt at translation. 

°° Sieg separates lymen yo ‘und nach vorn die Lippen 
geneigt.’ 

** Sieg reconstructs drtak (térkont) kats yo ‘ und den 
Bauch unberiicksichtigt (lassend).’ 

*5 Sieg now ‘der Tiir gegeniiber(?).’ 

6° Sieg ‘ ergraut(?).’ 

°7 Sieg reconstructs (yne) sy ‘ leibhaftig.’ 

*8 Sieg now ‘hinter den Tiirfliigel(?)’ after Dschi. 

6° Cf. above, ftn. 65. 

7°Sieg vdrtskdw as adj. ‘benachbarten,’ but ypesini 
wrasan ‘Leute des Landes’ agreeing now with my 
translation. 

™ Sieg ni with ndcki ‘meine Herren.’ 

72 Cf. above, ftn. 65. 
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perak mass cam wram [su(6)rmas] *” lyu tmis 
amasai ypesifi wrasaii kuss ats ne cam peke pal- 
kant p’kis yneS (p)e[kantap] (9b1) [ime] (t)ak 
timyo cem p"kak tsartar tmas yamtracare wrassac 
trankas maskam éercir (s)u** pkama(c sam (2) 
porat) sparp karstoras cas pre lo pkamac tmas yam- 
tracire poratyo svarp karstatsi piknasat tma) (3)s 
pekant pakar lantu yamtracarem kagsinac trankas 
|| kuswam *° |j 


mar yat mar yat mar sla(4)(k)kar nast yamtra- 
care : 

mar sii posi mar fii peke kan yat sne mank : 

palkar nasu*?° dne(fici) (5) nes sotre pyamtsar : 

alak peke alak pekant kyal ma karsnat : 1 || 


tim palkoras puk wra(sai) (6) afumaski namt- 
sus karyefic || tamne wkanyo orsi pekesi penu 
arampat wrasaééi tun(k)*" kapfiune (a(10a1) ras) 
ma nu cam (t)am 7!” kni(nmu)neyas warcetswat- 
suneya shi pat alu pat tim surmas pruccamie 
ya(ts)i (2) cémpias : warsaltsune pe(nu wrasa) ssi 
knanmuneyas wiarcetswatsuneya karipac sparcwatra 
mamtne ne(3) (sa da)sagrive raks(ts)a(ssi) wal 
ramem rataikyo lank ri worpusim palkoras pracres 


amas(as) (4) ——-—syak ka(krop)uris trankas 
mat yal takis sis napem dasarathes lant se ram si- 
[say] (5) [onk] -——— [samudra] (ka) tkoris lank 


ri worpu nam cami korpa tapark kuc cam skenal 7*° 


107 Sieg, l.c., ftn. 7, suggests (p“ko)lyu, but this seems 
to make litle sense. SSS, p. 466, also take lyu as pret. 
sg. 3 of lu-, law- ‘send.’ I believe I can make out the 
top of the rm ligature from the facsimile. 

*°8 Text has pu. For correction, cf. SSS, p. 301, Sieg, 
op. cit., p. 364, ftn. 1, and above ftn. 15. 

°° Meter consisting of four twelve-syllable verses. 

4° Text has narsu, divided by editors nar su. Sieg, 
op. cit., p. 369, trans. nar (dm, dey.) ‘Narr’ (which 
would be in itself a remarkable coincidence!) and takes 
gu as preverb ‘here’ ‘Sieh du Narr zu genau’). I be- 
lieve the sign for r was inadvertently added above s when 
the writer was placing it (correctly) above n and that 
he failed to correct it later. 

111 Text turkdpnune. 

712 Sieg, op. cit., reads sdém, cf. also Texte, ftn. 6. 

“48 The construction is obscure to me. 


now on account of”*(?) the disgrace (5) has 
killed himself. Let this be the lord’s knowledge.’ 
And also the king (was) credulous (and) sent the 
ministers on account of * this thing (6). There- 
upon the ministers (and) the citizens of the coun- 
try, whoever saw this painting, of all (of them) 
of a real painter (9b1) the conception” was. At 
that they wept all together. Thereupon the artisan 
says to the people: ‘In vain do ye weep; bring 
hither 7® (2) an ax, (and) having cut the rope, 
take him away.’ Thereupon the artisan was in- 
tending to cut the rope with the ax. (3) Then 
the painter, having come out in sight, says to the 
artisan-teacher (in kusu-meter) : 


‘Do (it) not, do (it) not. (4) Be not sad,” 

O artisan! 

Not thy wall, not my painting destroy (3) with- 
cause (lit. fault) ! 

Look closely, friend,”* (5) First make (out) the 
token (s) : 7 

One (is) the painting, another the painter. Why 
do you not recognize (it) ?’ 


“Having seen that, all the people, (6) being 
amazed, laugh. In such a fashion a wooden or 
painted beauty arouses love (and) affection (10a1), 
but, in that case,®° because of inferiority in knowl- 
edge, it is not, on account of that, able to cause a 
(real) advantage for itself or for someone else. 

(2) Moreover the dominion of men turns to 
harm on account of inferiority in knowledge, as 
formerly (3) DaSagriva, king of the Raksasas, 
having beheld the city of Lanka surrounded by 
Rama’s army, having assembled (his) brothers, 
the ministers (4) and -——,*" he says: ‘ How is 
it to be done? (= What are we to do?) This man 
the son of King DaSaratha, Rama, Sita’s (5) hus- 


73 Sieg emends and reconstructs si —- —- — — — si to 
s(urma)si (reading now also si at beginning of 9a5). 

74 Sieg reconstructs, rather, (lkdtsi) ‘anzusehen.’ 

7 Sieg reconstructs, rather, pe(kant kdssi) ‘ Maler- 
meister.’ 

76 Sieg reconstructs now fii ‘mir’ instead of sam. 

77 Sieg ‘traurig’ after B slakkare, cf. ftn. 10. 

78 Sieg, ftn. 12, likewise now suggests narsu error for 
nasu. 

7 Sieg ‘ Regel.’ 

8° Sieg ma cam ‘keineswegs,’ with reference to SSS 
§ 317 and Pedersen, Tocharisch, p. 120. 

81 Sieg reconstructs msapantinds ‘ Heer fiihrer’ (cf. 
above, ftn. 54). 
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tmis — (6) ---------- (p"k)is klyosla *** 
dagagrivnac trankis || silyp malkenam** | 


kar[yap] — (10b1) ----------- 

[Ram] nu shi wram kalp(o)ra katkmam kalkal 
siffa tas.22 

gfii kari[p]*** -- (2) --------- : 

k4cis tatmu sis knammune nkaluneyac sii dimes || 


tim kaklyu(su(3) ras da) Sagrive — (kna)nmuneyas 
warcetswatsune[ ya] **® prakar mamantu sii asanis 
vaidu[ri] — (4) —[ts]k(o)ras vibhisa(nes) akmla 
wawuras trankis cam parma tu rames pag kene 
tam fii (a)(5)napar palonas trankat —-— [na]s 
§oli 7° sisim rames ma esam kusne rames pra- 
skmam ta(c) [nis] (6) [ma] praskmarim || tmas 
(vi) bh(isa)ne lapp ats yayaskuras*°° ysarim lya- 
smaim wartsyds katak (mra)(11lal)c tkam rmoras 
macri ksanti yamuras daSgagrives palkala lank 
riyas lac ramnac spark tmas [ra](2)m atra vi- 
bhisanem abhisek yamis nesdék lank riyam lanke- 
Svarem fioma lantune wsim tim (su) (3)rmas 
dasagrive éla amasas pukyo lo ar || niskraman- 
tam 121 || 


44 On klyosla, cf. SSS, p. 7. The lacuna probably con- 
tains the subject of traénkds, i.e. Vibhisana. 

4° Meter consisting of four fourteen-syllable verses 
(lit. ‘butter (and) milk’?). 

116 Lit., perhaps, ‘to be gone by himself it may be.’ 

117 The case is of course obscure. 

448 We expect d-case (as frequently above). Likewise 
I would leave dagagrive as nom. (there is nothing of the 
following aksara on the facsimile). 

42° Translation a conjecture. sold is d-case of Sol ‘ life.’ 

+29 Translation a conjecture. Cf. SSS, p. 460. Connec- 
tion with B yask- ‘beg’ very doubtful. 

+21 Meter of four seventeen-syliable verses. 

122 For kost, cf. SSS, p. 434. 


band( ?), -——*? having crossed the ocean(?), has 
surrounded the city of Lanka. Against him now, 
what is to be attempted?’** Thereupon — — — 


(6) -------------- 84 in the hearing of 
all said to DaSagriva (in silyp-malke-meter) : 
‘Harm * —-—- (10b1) -------------- 


Rama, however, having obtained his object, re- 
joicing will go of his own accord. 

His (one’s?) own harm ** —-—— (2) -~------ 

Whence (is) born this knowledge for the destruc- 
tion of oneself?’ 


“ Having heard this(?), (3) DaSagriva, on ac- 
count of inferiority *’ in knowledge, being exceed- 
ingly angry, having pulled out the Vaidirya 
(-gem)** of (his) seat (4), having thrown it in 
Vibhisana’s face, says: ‘That, then, give thou to 
Rama, of whom in my (5) presence thou speakest 
the praises. While I live*®(?) I shall not give 
Sita to Rama. Ye who may be afraid of Rama (6), 
I do not fear him!’ 

“Thereupon Vibhisana having raised® his 
head, wiping off the blood, arose from the retinue. 
(11a1) Having touched his head (and) the earth, 
having taken leave of his mother (lit. having made 
his mother’s forgiveness), he left the city of Lanka 
in sight of (— before the eyes of) DaSagriva. He 
escaped to Rama. (Then) Rama (2), the hero, 
made Vibhisana’s consecration. First in the city 
of Lanka he gave him sovereignty and the name of 
Lord of Lanka. On that account (3) DaSagriva 
with (his) ministers came to an end altogether 
(in niskramant-meter) : 


82 Sieg reconstructs si(sém surmas mahdsamudtar) 
kdtkorés ‘um der Sita (willen den grossen Ozean) 
iiberschritten.’ 

8° Sieg ‘Inwiefern soll man sich jetzt um den be- 
miihen ?’ 

8*Sieg supplies (dasagrives pracar vibhisane) ‘des 
DaSagriva Bruder Vibhisana.’ 

85 Sieg reconstructs kdr(ipac) (dat.) ‘(zum) Schaden.’ 

86 Sieg reconstructs kdri(pac) as above. 

87 Sieg reconstructs and emends (sii kna)nmuneyés 
warcetswatsune(yd) ‘bei seinem Mangel an Klugheit.’ 

88 Sieg reconstructs vaidu(r si pe ts)kords ‘Er riss 

. einen Fuss(?) aus Beryll.’ 

8° Sieg reconstructs (kyalte n@)s sola ‘Denn ich... 
in meinem Leben.’ 

°° Sieg ‘ schiittelte(?).’ 
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wartsi kroplyam prasta (wa) (4)tsi kot ravane sne 
knanmuneya : 

nati eslyam prasta nati kot rakstassi vibhi(sa)- 
(5)n(em) (ko)st* : 

kilymeya efilune kempar emtsat pracri naktém 
karparam : 

spirkam vibhisane spirkam (k) [4(6)kmiartu] (n)e 
nakat éla lank ri: 1 || 


kupre pat nu knanmuneyis pkint kuss ats ne nati 
wa[rce (11b1)tswatsu]n[e] nas puk tam alasunekk 
ats || amoktse 77° penu knanmuneyis wircetswatsu- 
(neya) (2) (amok) surmasik sne prast Sol naksefic 
mimtne alyakyam prastam stwar amoktse 4la- 
kamcam (ype) (3)yac ytsi karyatsumiés cem tmam 
shi shi amokamtwaéssi opassune kaswone pa(k)ra- 
(4)S8i ypamam sas trankis fi amokyo tas cimplune 
kupre ne waluntap shi ayantu (pka) (5)nt pkant 
penu kakloficis kalpamar cesim nig w(t)a*** 
kasal tswaisam || wit trinkés nas nu ce(smi) (6)k 
ayantu p'kak puskasyo kaégal malkamaim || trit 
trinkaés nas nu cesmak ayintu swal (12a1) ysar 
yats kram yokyo **5 mamtne nes tamnek salu pyut- 
kasmaram || start trankis nis kam wtak éA4manim 
(yamma) (2)ram || tmis cem alam weanis amo- 
kaintu yneé karsnatsi kiryatsumis es lyukra sirki 17° 
ymam hi(mava) (3) nt sulis alakéficam lyutanam 127 
yes**° tmam cem 4iskinaés ayintu kaklojficis pil- 
kant (tmiis sa) (4)s aleyam wri nesset 22° yamtsat 
ayamtwa paparss ats tmak cem ayadntu || fiikci 
pandura(nkam)**° || (5) 


**8 Here begins the story of the foolish lionmakers 
translated by Sieg in the Festschrift Kuhn referred to 
in the introductory comments (cf. above). 

124 Text wnd. 

725 SSS, p. 24 yok ‘ Farbe,’ Sieg, op. cit., p. 150, ‘ Haar.’ 

72° Sieg, 1. c., es lyukra sdrki ‘in Schulterfolge gehend.’ 
Expression contains es ‘shoulder,’ and sdrki ‘after’ 
(postposition), but lyukra (d-case) is obscure. 

**7 lyutanam (loc. case) am, Ney. Sieg, 1. c. ‘ Gegend.’ 

128 yes for yefic. 

129 Sieg, KZ 65. 54. 

*8° Meter of four fourteen-syllable verses. 


“The retinue to be assembled ® at the (proper) 
time, the retinue (4) Ravana split through 
lack of knowledge. 

The strength to be given at the (proper) time, 
the strength of the Raksasas he split; he 
struck Vibhisana (5). 

Correct advice he received incorrectly ; the dignity 
of a brother *? perished for him. 

Vibhisana escaped from him; sovereignty * ( ?) 
escaped from him (6) ; he perished with the 
city of Lanka. 


“Or if anyone (is) devoid of knowledge, (his) 
strength is inferiority.°** (11b1) All that (is mere) 
sloth. 

“ And also artisans through inferiority in knowl- 
edge (2) on account of (their) skill cause (their) 
life to disappear before the time, just as, at another 
time, four artisans, intending to go to another land, 
(3) (were) praising there the cleverness (and) 
goodness of their individual skills (4). One says: 
‘By means of my skill this (is) the capability: 
If of a dead (animal) its bones (5) I should find 
fallen even entirely apart, these would I join to- 
gether again.’ The second says: ‘And I these 
(6) very bones, altogether with sinews I would fit 
them together.’ The third says: ‘And I these 
very bones with flesh (12a1), blood, hide, nose 
(and) hair, just as before completely would I re- 
store him.’? The fourth says: ‘And I would make 
him alive again.’ (2) 

“Thereupon these (men), desiring to know 
exactly the skills of each other, going in single 
file,°* (3) came to a strange region®® of the 
Himavant mountain. There they saw the bones 
of a lion fallen (apart). Thereupon (4) the one 
in the palm of his hand spoke (a charm) on water, 


°1 Sieg translates as gerunds (nouns) rather than as 
gerundives (adjectives): ‘Zur Zeit, wo Gefolgshaft zu 
sammeln war’ and ‘Zur Zeit, wo macht zu geben war.’ 
The sense is better. 

®2 Sieg takes pracri (gen.) with eflune instead of 
kadrpardm. 

*8 Same reconstruction by Sieg. 

®4 Sieg reconstructs wd (rsaltsune tsrassu)n(e) nas and 
translates (1la6—11bl1) ‘ Oder vielmehr ohne Klugheit ist 
alles das, was eben Macht, Starke (und Energie) ist, 
eben nur Lissigkeit.’ My own reconstruction and trans- 
lation make better sense in the context I believe, but 
lacks apparently one aksara; Sieg’s on the other hand 
seems to me to have one too many. 

*5 Sieg es lyukra sarki now ‘zuniachst Schritt fiir 
Schritt,’ cf. ftn. 1. 

6 Sieg ‘ Schlucht(?).’ 
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(pkant pka) nt lokalok sulam kaklos karwam sam : 
k"paras penu Icir silmamn oki kaSal yeiic : 
kursa *** — (6) —— mamtne kulypal puk tsarwar : 
pyockaés puk salu ayantwiasi lwaééi wal : 1 || 


tmas wat [aleyam] (12b1) (wra ne)sset **? yam- 
tsit cesim ayantwa esik papars tmak cem ayantu 
puskasyo kaégal malka(nt*** tri) (2)t p(enu ce)- 
smaik ayaintu éwal ysir kram yokyo puk salu 
papyutkatim tamne sim tim prastam palkal t(ak) 
(3) mamtne spanyo kliso sne wasklune kesar sisik 
tas || silyp malkeyam** | 


kakropu puk 8(twar pe) (4) yu lyasknam **° ywar- 
&kasi cacp"ku : 

kliso paccis *** possisaé to lap salyim kolyeyac **" : 

ak(am yo) (5)ktsis*** klosim tsru lalku sasmu 
Sigri koe : 

éAmam éiskis klisontis Soll ats cami wakim ses : 1 || 


(tma)s start kulmamtsyo**® war cama esik pam- 
pars tmik sim potak paiiwmaim° gla sewiflune 
lakeyés ka(kai)(18a1)tkuras kasi yokaii palkat 
cesim amoktses katse kilymaim*** cesmaik puk 
Stwar Salkas pokeyo wa(ltsuré) (2)s poficis kosim 
tapa(m)**? gkam lo || ylam **° || 


181 kursd- no doubt a form of kursdér a measure of 
distance (cf. SSS, p. 50, etc. ‘ Meile’). 

182 Above, ftn. 129. 

188 Cf, SSS, p. 455. 

184 Meter of four fourteen-syllable verses. Cf. ftn. 115. 

185 Cf. Sieg, op. cit., p. 151. SSS, p. 293. 

186 Cf. also SSS, p. 17, ftn. 1, and p. 69. 

187 dar, dey.; ef. Sieg, l.c. 

188 ktsds possibly end of some adj. in -kdts or -kats, 
agreeing with klosdm. 

18° Sieg, l.c., ‘durch eine Rohre’; but at least one 
word for ‘ reed’ is kru. 

140 Cf. above, ftn. 76. 

42 Sieg, 1. c. takes this to refer to the lion ‘da er sich 
in der Nahe befand.’ 

142 Text tdpap. Correction also SSS, p. 475. 

143 Above, ftn. 90. 


(and) sprinkled it over the bones. Then these 
bones (in iikcipandura(nk)-meter) : 


“(5) Asunder on the Lokaloka mountain fallen 
among the reeds, 
From the deep in fact they came out; as if leap- 
ing together they went. 
ccnecneennne 7 just as 
(is) to be desired they all fit together. 
Was restored entirely (and) completely a king 
of beasts made of bones. 


“ Thereupon the second in the palm of the hand 
(12b1) spoke (a charm) on water (and) sprinkled 
it upon these bones. Then these bones joined 
(themselves) together. The third (2) likewise 
these bones with flesh, bleod, nose and hair re- 
stored, so that it at that time was to be seen (3) 
just as if it were a Kesara-lion lying asleep, 
motionless. (in salyp-malke-meter) : 


“ Gathered together all four feet, (4) tucked be- 
tween (its) flanks, 

Lying on its right side, its head on the left to- 
ward the tail.®* 

The ears having (5) hair(?) on the tips ** hang- 
ing a little, (but) the mane( ?)*° let stand 
high. 

From a live lion lying down, life alone was his 
distinction. 


“Thereupon (6) the fourth with a hyssop 
sprinkled water on him. Thereupon stretching 
himself,* with gaping from the lair having arisen 
(18a1) hungry (and) thirsty, he saw these artisans 
standing near. All four of them together crushing 
with his paw** (2), he killed them all and ate 
them up (in yal-meter) : 


®7 Sieg reconstructs kursé(rwd wéatkos) ‘Die Meilen- 
weit (getrennten).’ 

*8 Sieg kolye ‘ Schweif’ = B kolyi (ftn. 2). 

°° Sieg (after Siegling) reconstructs (yo)ktsds and 
translates ‘ Die an der Spitze behaarten Ohren.’ 

100 Sieg ‘die Mahne(?).’ 

101 Sieg ‘die Tatze(?) streckend.’ 

102 Sieg reconstructs now rather wa(ltsuré)s and sug- 
gests salkds = Skt. sahitdan. 
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kisu cesmi amok ses wawekuiicis ayantwias 6i (sak 
a) (3)Smant *** : 

éiskis tapal ma palskant takar Swatsi sii siskis sne 
knanmuneya : 

wawe(kufici) (4)s ayintu kropamt siskis amokyo 
papyutkamtam : 

shi ayintu siskinés ayamtwassi (lam(5)eyam)**° 
k(a)lar nakant : 1 || 


timyo knanmune arki(é0)syam *** p'kam spalmem 
kene knanmune sim ofii cmo(1)**7 (6) (puny) vam 
trinkés kuene tam yas letkar lkatsi kawaltuneyis 
tsrassuneyis amoki(s) [knanmu(13b1)neyis] pa- 
lonaés wefas fli nu pilskam piintukk ats tanam 
p'kam spalmem kyalte || niskrama(ntam *** || ) 


(pni(2)ntwassi) okoya lkatsi kawaltune atrojfici 
tampe 

tmimsil klyomint cmolam kotiévar sat mi(ska)- 
(3)1 yas kasu fom klyu : 

cakravartuneyac fiakci arkisosyac phintu ytar nam- 
(tsu) (4)nt : 

kraficsassal SA4mlune nervam yomnalune Yatiis sne 
ske phi: 1 


phintuyo (tampe) (5)wats yas wal cakravartti sla 
wartsy eperam : 

stwar dvipintwam wrasaii pihintwassi okoya (na)- 
mse(ncinn a(6)nac)**® 

phintu yamu wrasom ma yas talorieyam ma yas 
hatseyam : 

phisinim ratikyo yu(knas)**° (14a1) [pu]k yas- 
luiie(a)s tamyo pii(i) spalu : (2 || ) 


(tmai)k Skam piintwaséi siis pYkis lyutaér*** kas- 
wone nim kucne tém ma (2) poryo tskamsamtar 
ma waryo sikamté(r) ma laficsi piartsi yatenc 
ma penu lyiksa kirnatsi yatefic (3) (kuc) skam 


*44 Cf. SSS, p. 432 ftn., p. 483; Sieg, op. cit., p. 149. 
745 Content of lacuna suggested by Sieg, op. cit., p. 151. 
46 Text drkisyam. 

*47 On oficmol, cf. SSS, p. 239 f. 

+48 Above, ftn, 121. 

4° Cf. SSS, p. 446. 

°° Cf. SSS, p. 460. 

**1 Lit. ‘this is the excellence beyond all’ (cf. SSS, 

p. 274). 


“ Good was their skill: from the broken bones they 
caused a lion to arise. 

(3) They did not think to be eaten by the lion: 
they were the food of their own lion from 
ignorance. 

The broken (4) bones of the lion they collected ; 
with skill they restored him. 

Their own bones in the place*® of the lions 
bones (5) they brought; they perished. 


“Therefore knowledge (is) in this world alto- 
gether the best (thing). Of whom (is) knowledge, 
he is oficmol.” 1% 

(6) Punyavant says: “ Whatever ye here to see 
(= illustrate?) individually, of beauty, of strength 
(and) of knowledge*® (13b1) as praises have 
said, but to my mind only merits in this (matter) 
(are) altogether the best (thing) ; for (in niskra- 
mant-meter) (2): 


“As the fruit of merits (is one) to see beauty 
(and) the might of heroes, 

(Is one) to be born in noble birth, (is one) to 
become a rich Kotisvara (3); (thus) does 
the good fame come. 

To Cakravartin-hood, to the divine world, merits 
are the way (4). 

A coming together with the good, the reaching 
of Nirvana does merit make possible without 
effort. 


“By means of merit mightily (5) goes a king- 
Cakravartin together with his retinue through 
the air. 

In the four (world-)islands men as the fruit of 
merits bow down to him. 

(6) Having made merits, a person does not go 
to misery, does not go to distress. 

By means of an army of merit, one conquers 
(14a1) all enemies; therefore merit is best. 


“And?° of merits this is the most excellent 
quality, that they are not (2) burned by fire, not 
washed away by water, cannot be carried (away) 
by kings, nor can they be stolen by thieves; (3) and 


103 Sieg now reconstructs (lameyam) loc. of lame 
‘place’ to fit the required sense. 

104 Sieg translates now ‘von Menschenart.’ Cf. ftn. 13: 
oni ist adjektivbildung zu omk “ Mann, Mensch.” Das 
ganze Kompos. entspricht Skr. purusdjdna, P. purisd- 
janna. 

105 So Sieg also. 

106 Sieg now reconstructs (sla) k kam ‘ und ferner.’ 
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ne wrasom wlal lakeyam kliso puk wraskentuyo 
worpu :**? sne ime sne ka[wi(4)ltune fakcim] 
arkigos(y)ac ymam tas tam prastam ma cami skam 
tsrassune wramam yas ma amo(k (5) ma knan- 
mune m)a kawaltune ma pacar ma macar ma sar 
ma pracar ma s4m ma sewaf ma wast ma nispa- 
[Intu] (6) [ma pe nasu]s sas phik ékam tam 
prastam cami wramam yis || hetuphalam*** | 


phi waste nim [pi]i — (14b1) [pii parma]nk 
[nam] *°*” pii(p)anto*** pi tsirwsant nam : 

pii praskintu wikissam apaysinas karantu *** pi — 
(2) --(:) 

[pii] (p) uk cmolwam sirki y(si)m essim s*kuntu 
nakcivas napemsinas : 

phimtwaéssal sam tam(y)o-— (3) ——oras wrasaééi 
ma kalpal nas : 1 || 


kue skam ne piiintu puk kaswonentwaé(é)i (surm) 
(4) (ts)m(a)r ni(m)tsunt puk yatlunem(tw)- 
assi 6$i*°° namtsunt puk kraficis wrasaééi kapiie 
yamunt kra[ficim] (5) fiom klyu sitksefic s"kasim 
karparam ya(ts)efic **’ puk klopamtwam skam afu 
ypeiic || tamyo ii piintu p"kam spa(Imem) (6) 
p"(k)am pruccamont pilskam || tamne wkanyo 
(cem) pai maskitai sii shi ciicroneyntu wew- 
furas tmas (nu) (15a1)ni)k alam weac trankiiic 
was tsam pacri sii kakropunt akamtsuneydntu 
warpnamam miaskitunesim na[tyo] (2) ékam poii- 
cém ypeyam kakmart pallamtra-- sis wasim 
wenhlune ma karsal ke Spalmem ke wiarce anta (ne) 
(3) (was) alu ype kilkamiis tmann ats sakk ats 
wasim wefilune kirsal tas timyo was sii (ype 
(4) rinéi)smam yalis mosam alu ype pic pos traiki 
tamne pyamis tmis cem maéskitaii paca (r) 1[antune 
Skam] (5) [raryurii]s sne akimtsune sii ypeyis 
lok alu ype kalkar || tmam cem letkar skenmam 
(|| (6) viryayam mi)ékit dlakaficam tsopatsim 


152 My reconstruction and translation do not account 
for punctuation mark. 
1588 Meter of four eighteen-syllable verses. 


158>T am not sure the reconstruction [pdérma]nk is. 


possible. Editors transcribe nkd, but only lower end of 
character is shown in the facsimile. 
*°4 For possible meaning cf. B panto (Lévi, Fragm., 
p. 136). 
155 Skt. apdya- + kdra-?? 
156 Aksara repeated, omit. 
157 See SSS, p. 458. 


Cf. SSS, pp. 22, 96 f. 


that 2°" a person, lying in bed about to die, entirely 
overcome (lit. surrounded) by diseases, without 
consciousness, without beauty(?) (4) should be 
going to the divine( ?)*°* world, and at that time 
the strength of that (person) does not amount 
(lit. go) to a thing, (and likewise) not the skill 
(5), not the knowledge, not the beauty, not father, 
not mother, not sister not brother, not wife, not 
sons, not house, not the possessions (6), and like- 
wise not the friends?®(?); just one (thing), 
merit, amounts to anything for him at that time 
(in hetuphala-meter) : 


“ Merit is a refuge, merit is -—— (14b1) merit is 
hope, merit (is) peace;**° merit is a conso- 
lation. 

Merit causes one’s fears to vanish; the causes of 
evil merit --—-— (2) ---.*¥ 

Merit always in (future) births goes after one, 
gives one the blisses of gods and men. 

Like unto merits, therefore,--—- (3) ------ 
by men is not to be obtained. 


“And because merits are the cause (and) the 
root *2 (?) of all good qualities (4), (they) are 
(the root)*** of all good fortunes, cause the love 
of ail good men, cause good *** (5) fame to spread, 
make possible blissful dignity, and put a stop to 
all misfortune. Therefore in my opinion virtues 
(are) on the whole best**® (6), (and) on the 
whole, most excellent.” 

In this manner these five princes, each having 
bespoken his own good qualities (15a1) then say 
one to the other: “We, here, enjoying our father’s 
collected possessions and for princely strength ** 
(2) are praised (as) the sovereign power in all 


107 Sieg (kupre) s8kam ne ‘Und wenn.’ 

108 Sieg reconstructs (ftn. 9): Vermutlich zu _ sne 
ka (pies dlakém) ‘ohne die Lieben(?) in (eine andere) 
Welt.’ 

10° Sieg reconstructs md nispa(l cami wramam yda)s$ 
‘nicht Besitz kommt ihm zustatten,’ after 14a4. 

110 Sieg ‘Gefahrte.’ Cf. ftn. 1: panto etwa = Skr. 
sahaya. ; 

111 Sieg translates ‘die Tugendhaftigkeit (halt ihm 
fern(?)) die Anlisse zur Geburt in einer schlechten 
Daseinsform.’ Cf. ftn. 4: Skr. apdya wortl. “ Verfall” 
ist bei den Buddhisten Term. techn. fiir “ Wiedergeburt 
in schlechter Daseinsform .. .” 

112 Sieg reconstructs (surm ts)mdr ‘Ursache und 
Wurzel.’ 

113 Sieg understands rather ‘die Voraussetzung.’ 

114 Sieg also reconstructs kra(ficaém). 

115 Sieg prefers now spa (lunt). 

116 Sieg also na(tyo). 
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wram candamsim or laké ymam*** palkoras cam 
sim shi wa[rksilyo] (15b1) [sne ske wras] 
tski(t) 1° timyo akimtsune kropiiat || silpavam 
penu tsirk rape yamluneyo wras(a)([s]*® — (2) 
—--(akimt)sune kropiat || rupavam spalmem 
§palunt kanikaficis kYlewas *** a(ra)mpatsim yat- 
luneyo— (3) — (ka) tkismam ?* nispal kropiat || 
prajiavam penu sawes Sawes dhanis sristhis knan- 
mune(yo) (4) (k)atkismim akimtsune éalpat || 
tmiis cam ypeyam wal wlis wil nasal alak ma se(s) 
(5) amasan ypesifi wrasai puro(hi)tani knan- 
manas p"kak punyavam méaékite parnore karso- 
(ri) (6)s artant palant punyavani abhise(k) yamra 
cam ypeyam lamt yamtsamtim || ratisiyakam ** |[ 


*88 Analysis of lakdymadm uncertain, division laké 
ymam preferred in Texte, Nachtrige, p. 250, SSS, p. 464. 
We expect ‘ floating on a river,’ or the like. Mahdvastu 
III, p. 34, 1. 8: nadiye gangadye oruhyantam. 

**° Text tskds. Correction SSS, p. 482. 

169 Editors suggest wras(a)-. 

+61 Lit. ‘ Courtesans-women.’ 
ganika. 

362 SSS, p. 427. 

*°8 Meter of four fourteen-syllable verses. 


First word deriv. of Skt. 


the land, -—-—-— 7" this conversation of ours is not 
to be known, of whom best, of whom inferior (i.e., 
we cannot prove by talking here who is right and 
who is wrong). If (3) we go into the land of 
strangers, there, indeed, may our conversation be 
known. Therefore let us (4), for the sake of per- 
forming (a deed), leaving our own land,*** go into 
a land of strangers.” All say; “So let us do.” 
Thereupon these princes having left their father 
and the realm**®(?), (5) without possessions 
went away from their own country into a land of 
strangers. There they (were) endeavoring indi- 
vidually. 

(6) Viryavant the prince having seen in a 
strange, great (body of) water a (piece of) sandal 
wood floating’*°(?), this by his own strength 
(15b1) he pulled out without effort from the 
water 721 (?). Thereby he gathered possessions for 
himself. 

Silpavant moreover by making lute-music the 
people (2) ------ 122 gathered possessions for 
himself. 

Ripavant the most excellent courtesans by his 
capability in beauty -—-—*** (3) causing to re- 
joice, gathered property. 

Prajnavant moreover the very great (and) 
wealthy nobles *** with his knowledge (4) causing 
to rejoice, found possessions. 

Thereupon in this country the king died. There 
was no one else who was to be king. (5) The 
ministers, the people of the land, the purohitas, 
the wise (men), altogether, having known the 
brilliance of Prince Punyavant (6), extolled and 
praised (him). They made an annointment of 
Punyavant. They performed the coronation of 
Punyavant (and) made him king in this land (in 
ratisiyak-meter) : 


117 Sieg (tamyo) ‘ Darum.’ 

118 Sieg reconstructs sii (ype rind) smdm ‘das eigene 
(Land) verlassend.’ 

119 Sieg reconstructs rather paca(r) l(adnt ksanti yd- 
mura@)s ‘(verabscheideten sich) die Prinzen von ihrem 
Vater, dem Kénig.’ 

120 Sieg laka ymaém ‘im Strombett(?) treiben,’ with 
reference to Dschi (ftn. 3). 

121 Sieg reconstructs rather sii wa (rsdltsuneyo sne ske 
tska(t) ‘zog den durch seine Kraft (ohne Miihe) heraus.’ 

122 Sieg reconstructs wrasa(s katkdsmdm) ‘ die Mensch- 
en erfreuend.’ 

128 Sieg reconstructs (lyutdr) ‘ tiberaus(?),’ and trans- 
lates kdnikdficds k*lewds ‘Madchen und Frauen.’ 

124Sieg translates Sristhis (Skt. Sresthin-?) here as 
‘Kaufleute,’ after Dschi, cf. ftn. 7. 
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pa(1ka) (16a1)c tampe piimtwasési tma kallamtra 
tane suk : 

skenmam penu kawilte knianmam tsrasi amo- 
kats (: ) 

ma ca(m ka) (2)lpant yatlune kucne kalpat pii 
s(n)e** ske : 

tamyo kropn'lam skam piintu kulypal yatlune : 


(1 Il) 


(3) (tma)s alyikyam prastam ces Stwar miéki- 
tassi tamne wikna lant witkasil wram katka(m) 
[tmis] (4) [pom]s?® lantac kakmus lant pal- 
koris lafici wastis yokmam klyant || tmiais punya- 
[vam] (5) [wal] am)a(S)asyo worpu arkinim 
wtsi lapa spartwismam arkyant safiinisyo pam 
ypamam spaktém wa[rpna(6)mam simnaéési] éu- 
krasyo nes wra(sa)s skara ypamam afgis *°* mankal- 
gins rakentuyo na[pemsac (16b1) trinkmam 
hakcyam] r(a)p(e)yo triskismaémn oki (p)uk 
kilym(e)yu laiici wastis lantu pialkat cesim 
kailyme kalymim smimim akmalyo piintwaééi 
Stwar— (2) —(p)ra[cres] —1- praski oki soma- 
tampe pakrasi ypamam (s)l(yok) (3) trankis || 
tusitabhavnam 7° || 


lkatsi kaswe rupavam amokyopéi*®* gilpavam : 

knanmam ka[rsim]* (4) (pra)jiavam tsrasi 
warsalts viryavam : 

puk ces pfintu yamuntap punyavani parnont(ap) : 

yokmam klyamtiar kinkarefi pilkic tampe phint- 
wassi : 1 || 


ptaikat kassi trinkais palkéc sémnafi ku(sne) 
(6) tam prastam viryaviém ses sim tapark 6ra- 
vanakotivinge karsnil kusne rupavam ses sim 
na(nd)e (ka)(17a1)rsnal : kusne éilpavim ses 
sim aniruddhe karsnal : kusne prajiavam ses sim 
tapark Sariputtra ka(2)rsnal kusne tim prastam 
punyavam ses sim nas sem tam prast penu nis 
piisim tampeyo puk alykes (wras) (3)sis lyutar 


“86'Text: ete. 

+65 Reconstruction doubtful. The editors suggest only 
[.a]s. However the ‘ tail’ of the vowel sign can as well 
be that of o as of @. 

166 Skt. déis? Not in SSS. 

167 Meter of four fourteen-syllable verses. 

168 Read emokyo opéi. 

16° Editors suggest reconstructing ké(lymdm) ‘ stand- 
ing.’ 


Behold (16a1) the power of merits; thither they 
lead where happiness (is). 

Exerting themselves, the beautiful, the wise, the 
strong, (and) the skillful 

Did not acquire this, (2) the prosperity which 
merit acquired without effort. 

Therefore merits (are) always to be collected by 
anyone who desires prosperity. 


(3) Thereupon, at another time a matter arose 
among them to be decided by (him who had) thus 
(become) the king of these four princes. So they 
(4) all went to the king, and seeing the king, 
they stood at the door of the royal house. 

Thereupon King Punyavant, (5) surrounded by 
his ministers, turning a white parasol over his 
head, surrounded by (?) white fans, enjoying the 
service of Sramanas (6), with sukras(?) first 
keeping the people back, with words of prayer 
(and) benediction speaking to the men (?), (16b1) 
as if making resound with heavenly (?) music all 
the points of the compass, having gone out from 
the royal house, saw these four —— (2) brothers 
as if in (?) fear, standing in a certain spot. Smil- 
ing, with his face making manifest the power of 
merits, a Sloka(?) (3) he says (in tusitabhavan- 
meter) : 175 


“Good to see (is) Ripavant, capable with skill 

Silpavant ; 

Wise (and) knowing?** (4) Prajiiavant, strong 
(and) dominating Viryavant ; 

All these (things), having made merits, (are) 
the illustrious Punyavant’s. 

(5) At the door?*’ stand the servants. Behold 
the power of merits.” 


Buddha, the Master says: “ Behold, Sramanas: 
Who (6) at that time was Viryavant, he is (now) 
to be known (as) SravanakotivimSa; who was 
Ripavant, he is to be known (as) Nanda; (17a1) 
who was Silpavant, he is to be known (as) Ani- 


126 Sieg renders 16a3—16b3 with slight differences, e. g. 
lant watkdsdél wram ‘ Edikt des Kénigs, pam ypamam 
‘umfichelt’ (lit. ‘served,’ cf. ftn. 43); sukrasyo ‘mit 
Stécken(?).’? Reconstructions at 16a4 and 5 as mine, 
at 6 also waé(rpnimam) but supplies in trans. ‘ von 
Trabanten’ where I reconstruct further [sémndééi] ‘ of 
monks’; no reconstruction at 16bl, but at 2 suggests 
further Stwar (sii) pra(cres §)l(a) praski ‘seine vier 
Briider voll -Furcht.’ 

126 So also now Sieg. 

127 Sieg translates puk ces ... yokam klyamtdr kin- 
karen ‘alle diese . .. stehen am Tiir als Diener.’ 
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namtsuraégs sne ske lantune emtse tapark penu 
piisinads tampeyantuyo wasirs(im 4(4)sa)na lmo 
sne skekk ats taryak sik pi koris kotramtwa *”° 
mar faktes ratak yukoris puk miarkam(pa)- 
(5) [lantu]?"* kakmartikiém sne lyutar ktsets 
puttigsparamsim cakravarti lantune kilpe || harina- 
plu(t)am 7? | 


piintu(ya(6)rampat) 1(k)atsi kiswe miaskatar : 

phintuyo palkas amok cificir wrasaééi : 

piisim smomifieyo até(nkat)*7* (17b1) (l"kis 
knain)mune : 

phisim tampeyo ma tsrassune kulatir?"* : (1) || 


phintuyo kom nkat mafikat *** yuknas eprera(m : ) 

(2) (piin)tuyo mafkat ére(s) grahantu sir- 
kastra : 

kene phintu nefic cami s"kuntu siiakilyme ?*¢ 

phintu(yo) (3) ptankat yirkaé ypamam yatatir : 
2 | 


timyo ptafikte yark skamat yal knanmantap : 

sny au [ya(4)r]k yatsi skenal ptaiikte tsrasiééi : 

ptanikat kissinam yarkant ritwsail amoktsap : 

ptafi(kte) (5) yarkamtyo kawiltenip (ma) sim- 
sil : 3 


179 SSS, p. 50 suggest loanword from Skt. gotra-, 
meaning Skt. anvaya-. 

*™ Reconstruction of ending and meaning of passage 
very doubtful because of obscure ktsets (cf. SSS, p. 322). 

*72 Text harinaplunam. Meter of four twelve-syllable 
verses. 

*78 The reconstruction is no help. Cf. SSS, p. 247. 

*74 Translation of verb a guess. Cf. SSS, p. 433. 

175 Read maii-ikdat. 

176 Read siy akdlyme. 


ruddha; who was Prajiiavant, he now is to be 
known (as) Sariputra (2); who at that time was 
Punyavant, he was I. That time, moreover, I, 
through the power of merit all other persons (3) 
having excelled, without difficulty gained the sov- 
ereignty; now, moreover, through the powers of 
merit (4), sitting on the Vajra-throne (and) en- 
tirely without effort the host of Mara, (consisting) 
of 36 kotis (— 360 million) of successive genera- 
tions, having overcome, (5) I obtained the cakra- 
vartin-majesty of unsurpassed Buddahood sover- 
eign of all dharmas.*** (In harinapluta-meter) : 


“Through merits (6) beauty **® is good to see; 

Through merits skill of creatures appears beauti- 
ful; 

Through the position of merit unimpeded (17b1) 
does knowledge shine; **° 

Through the power of merit strength does not 
diminish ***(?). 

Through merits the sun-god conquers the moon- 
god in the air. 

(2) Through merits the moon-god excels the 
stars (and) the planets. 

Of whom are merits, toward him (is) fortune 
turned.**? 

By merits (3) does one the honored Buddha 
become.*** 

Therefore Buddha is to be honored continually. 
by the wise (man) ; 

Without ceasing (4) an effort is to be made by 
the strong to honor *** Buddha; 

For Buddha, the teacher, honors are to be pre- 
pared by the skilful ; 

Of honoring Buddha (5) the beautiful are not 
to become weary.” 


128 Sieg reconstructs rather mdrkam(paldntwd) (4- 
case), and suggests (ftn. 12) ktsets puttisparém = Skt. 
abhisambodhi. Our translations of this difficult passage 
(17a4-5) are essentially the same. 

128 Sieg reconstructs phintu(ydrédmpdt) = piintuyo 
+ ardmpat ‘beauty.’ No doubt correct. 

189 Sieg reconstructs (after Siegling) atd(nkat lkds 
knain) mune with luk- ‘shine’ (active in intrans. sense), 
ef. ftn. 2. The preceding smomiife is interpreted here as 
‘ Zutritt.’ 

181 Meaning ‘ abnehmen, nachlassen’ now verified in B, 
ef. Sieg, ftn. 3. 

182 Cf. above, ftn. 32. 

188 yatatdr = Skt. sampadyate, cf. Sieg, ftn. 6 and SSS 
Nachtrige, p. 487. 

184 Sieg reconstructs also (ydr)k yatsi. 





BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Oliin’s Chemise.t An Episode From the “ Secret History of the Mongols.” 


Most of the conquering peoples of the old world 
inaugurated the historical accounts of their mili- 
tary and political expansion by extolling their 
national heroes and the leading dynasties in legends 
and poems. The Mongols are no exception to this 
general rule. A few years after Genghis Khan’s 
death, in 1227, a whole cycle of legends and tales 
of a genealogical, biographical, and epic character 
already glorified the rise of a tribal chieftain to 
imperial power and dignity. 

The oldest evidence of the flowering of epic 
imagination among the Mongols is given by the 
famous Yiidn-ch‘do Pi-shih, composed about 1240, 
and handed down in a Chinese phonetic transcrip- 
tion as well as in an abbreviated Chinese transla- 
tion of the end of the fourteenth century.? Since 
the earliest official compilations of Mongolian 
chronicles in Persia and China, that venerable text 
was considered a fundamental historical docu- 
ment.’ But nobody thought of interpreting it also 


1On the name of Genghis Khan’s mother (H6’iliin, 
Sliin ete.) ef. P. Pelliot, “ Mots & H imnitiale dans le 
Mongol” in Journal Asiatique CCVI (1925). 230. 

*The Mongolian text restored and published by E. 
Haenisch, Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1937/39 (I. Text, II. Vocabulary), reviewed by P. 
Pelliot in T‘ouwng Pao, XXXII (1936). 355-9. Extracts 
with German translation, Introduction, notes and lingu- 
istic remarks by E. Haenisch, “ Untersuchungen iiber 
das Yiian-Ch‘ao-Pi-Shi” in Abhandlungen der Philolo- 
gisch-Historischen Klasse der Séchsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, XLI (1931), No. 4. The Chinese version 
in the Kuang-Ku-Tang edition, 1908. A French transla- 
tion of the first section of the Chinese text by L. 
Blochet, Introduction &@ VHistoire des Mongols etc. Ley- 
den-London (E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, XII), 
1910, 272-298. The present article was in the printer’s 
hands when the author became acquainted with the new 
edition of the Mongolian text published by C. A. Kosin, 
COKPOBEHHOE CKA3AHNE, Vol. I, with introduction 
and glossary, AKAA. NAYK CCCP, Moscow-—Leningrad, 
1941. 

* The narrative was first incorporated, after a Uigur 
version, into Rashid-ed-Din’s Djami-el-Tévarikh (end of 
the thirteenth century), then into the Chinese Yiidn- 
shih compiled in the early years of the Ming dynasty 
(after 1371), and finally, in the seventeenth century, 


ou 


as a literary monument, in spite of the many and 
striking poetical motives of a decided epic char- 
acter which enliven this first narrative of the pro- 
digious ascent of the Mongolian dynasty.* The 
interpretation of one episode among many others 
occurring in that narrative will contribute to the 
literary appreciation of this poetical rather than 
secret History of the Mongols. 

Genghis Khan’s biography is preceded by the 
account of the adventures of his father Yesiigei 
Bagatur and his mother Oliin, the beautiful wife 
of Yeke Ciledu, a man originating from the Mer- 
kit tribe. When fair Oliin notices that Yesiigei 
wants to abduct her, she bids her husband a 
pathetic farewell by giving him the garment she 
has hastily torn off in a flurry of love and despair. 
The scene is highly dramatic in its eloquent, un- 
couth simplicity.® As to the garment, the French 
orientalist E. Blochet thought it was a “robe.” ® 
Erich Haenisch, a German sinologist, took it for 
a shirt.’ This seems to be the right interpretation 


into the Mongolian chronicles. Cf. the short survey and 
appreciation of the different sources of the history of 
the Mongols by E. Haenisch, “ Die letzten Feldziige 
Cinggis Han’s etc.” in Asia Maior, IX. (1933), especially 
pp- 540 ff. 

* Paul Pelliot stressed the epic character of the alliter- 
ated passages of the Mongolian text and the “ souffle 
assez sauvage qui les anime.” Cf. T‘oung Pao, XXVIII 
(1931), 156 (book-review of E. Haenisch’s Untersuch- 
ungen). 

5 Cf. Haenisch, Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an, p. 7, par. 
55, and the German translation of the Mongolian and 
Chinese versions in Haenisch’s Untersuchungen, 28-9. 
Blochet’s translation of the Chinese text in op. cit., 294. 
A small part of the Mongolian text of this passage is 
corrupt (cf. E. Haenisch, “ Mongolisch Horohhu” ete. 
in Asia Maior, X (1934), 140f.) and suppressed in the 
Chinese version. Oliin’s expression “smelling my odor” 
does not occur either in the Chinese text or in the 
corresponding passage of Sanang Secen, a seventeenth 
century Mongolian chronicle published with a German 
translation by I. J. Schmidt, Geschichte der Ostmon- 
golen, St. Petersburg, 1829, p. 62. 

®loc. cit., 294. 

7 Untersuchungen, 28, 29; Manghol II (Wérterbuch) 
art. camca. 
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Brief Communications 


of the Mongolian word éaméa ® and its correspond- 
ing Chinese term shan*.° 

However it may be, Oliin’s gesture is not isolated 
in the Asiatic literature of the Middle Ages. In 
the four-act play Hé-han-shan> composed in the 
fourteenth century by a Chinese courtesan Chang 
Kuo-pin®, a shirt (more correctly a sweater han- 
shan*) given by Chang Hsiao-yu® to his mother as 
“a token of remembrance and tenderness” solves 
the entanglement of the dramatic action.’® 

In the French Chanson d’Antioche, a poem in- 
spired by legends developed in Asia Minor shortly 
after the first crusade, Grandor de Douai reports 
that when Baldwin of Edessa, a brother of Geof- 
frey of Bouillon, married the daughter of the Old 
Man of the Mountain, this legendary chieftain of 
the “ Assassins” clothed his son-in-law with the 
bride’s chemise “ Pour ce qu’ele mieus a son coeur 
en sa baillie.” 1* 

In the Quran (Part XIII, Ch. 12, v. 93) Joseph 
discloses his identity by sending his father his shirt 
(qamis) 

Late in 1250, shortly before Mangii Khan or- 
dered the conquest of Alamaut and the destruction 
of the Ismailites, the Old Man of the Mountain 
sent ambassadors to King Louis IX of France, then 
in Accon, probably in order to conclude a defen- 
sive alliance against the impending Mongolian 
expansion in the Near East.’* Joinville reports 
that the leader of the dreaded Assassins sent the 
King his own shirt “ en senefiance que aussi comme 
la chemise est plus prés du cors que nul autre 
vestement, aussi veult le Vieux tenir le roy plus 
prés 4 amour que nul autre roy.” ?* In this case 


*Ch‘an-ch‘a in the Chinese transcription. 
, °Cf. Giles, Dictionary, London, 1912, II. 1175, No. 
688. 

** Cf. M. Bazin Ainé, Thédtre Chinois, Paris, 1838, pp. 
212-220. 

“Cf. A. Hatem, Les poémes épiques des Croisades, 
Paris, 1932, pp. 181 f. 

7On these events cf. The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 
transl. and edited by Col. H. Yule, 3rd ed., London, 1921, 
(2 vols.) I. 145 ff.; and Jean Sire de Joinville, Histoire 
de Saint Louis, par Natalis de Wailly, 2nd ed., Paris, 
1874, p. 251. 

wi Together with his shirt the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, then probably in Syria, sent King Louis a ring, 
and declared that “by this ring did he make alliance 
with the king, for his will was that thence-forward they 
should be as one.” Joinville, loc. cit., and the English 


— by J. Evans, Oxford University Press, 1938, 
p- e . 
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again the delivery of that garment is considered 
the most impressive sign of affection and faithful- 
ness in a moment of imminent danger and heart- 
breaking affliction. 

There is no example of a similar symbolism in 
the contemporaneous European literature, although 
a garment of that kind is frequently mentioned 
in mediaeval poems, novels and documents.** But 
the pathetic explanation given the French king 
by the sinister ruler of the Assassins also illustrates 
the dramatic episode of the Ytian-ch‘ao-pi-shth. 

Its Western counterpart is the mythical story of 
Nessus giving his tunic to Dejanire as a talisman 
of Hercules’ marital fidelity. There is certainly 
no connection at all between this elaborate classical 
myth and the crude story of the rape of Oliin by 
the father of the future emperor. But the two 
tales give evidence of the similarity of the mytho- 
poetical imagination within the peoples of the 
Kuro-Asiastic world. 

Therefore Oliin’s dramatic gesture cannot be 
explained as a topic of Mongolian folklore.** Apart 
from the vagueness of such an interpretation, it 
seems certain that in mediaeval Asiatic society a 
shirt never was a popular garment. It was a 
rather exclusive article of luxury manufactured for 
the wealthy and the nobles.*® For the Mongolian 
rhapsodist who sang the “enfances” of Genghis 
Khan, Oliin’s chemise was a token of her nobility, 
not only a piece of underwear. A shirt was an 
aristocratic garment for all the authors who men- 
tioned it in connection with extraordinary events 
and personages of legend, poetry, and history. 


4Cf. R. R. Goddard, Women’s Costume in French 
Texts of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (The Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Romance Literature and Language, 
VII) Baltimore, Md.—Paris, 1927, art. Chainse and 
Chemise. More examples and quotations in Tobler-Lom- 
matzsch’s Altfranzésisches Wé6rterbuch, II, 1936, art. 
chainse, chainsil and chemise; furthermore W. von Wart- 
burg, Franzésisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, art. 
chemise. For the Italian cultural and linguistic sphere, 
ef. Curzio Mazzi, “La Camicia: Ricerche di antico cos- 
tume italiano” in La Bibliofilia, XVII (1915) 241-78 
(with complete bibliography). The German literature 
is briefly considered by A. Schultz, Das héfische Leben 
eur Zeit der Minnesinger (2 vols.), 2nd ed., Leipzig, 
1889, I. 290. 

15 EK. Haenisch, Untersuchungen, 49. 

16 Kubilai Khan’s shirt is described in the Yiian shih, 
78. 2a (KM 6324.1b) as made of red silk material in 
form of a skirt, and decorated with sixteen rows of 
different embroideries (Cf. M. G. Pauthier, Le Livre de 
Parco Polo (2 vols.), Paris, 1865, I. 286, n.). 
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This circumstance prompted the Senate of Genoa 
to emulate the Old Man of the Mountain by send- 
ing the “ Khan of the Tartars,” toward the end 
of the thirteenth century, several elaborate linen 
shirts of Italian making.’* The Genoese traders 
in the Caspian seaports knew which kind of mer- 
chandise was particularly appreciated by the Tatar 
rulers and nobles of Persia. That the shirts sent 
to the Il-Khan were made of linen only increased 
their value. In the Asiatic area flax-fibre was not 
employed in the manufacture of textiles.’* 

Oliin’s chemise has also a philological aspect. 
The term ¢améa used in the original text of the 
Secret History of the Mongols does not seem to be 
an indigenous Mongolian word. One would be 
tempted to connect it with the late Greek xaywov, 
which is regarded to be the etymon of Italian 
camice and old French chainse,’® as well as of 
Italian camicia and French chemise, and of Arabic 
or New-Persian gamis. There are several words of 
Greek origin introduced into the Mongolian lan- 
guage through Persian and Turkish mediation.” 


17Cf. C. Mazzi, op. cit., 266, after G. Barone, La 
Camicia nella Storia delle Arti tessili e del Costume, 
Sarno, 1910. 

18 Cf. B. Laufer, Sino-Iranica, Chicago, 1919, pp. 293 ff. 

1° Cf. Romania, XLVII (1921), 595; W. Meyer-Liibke, 
Romanisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, 3rd ed., Hei- 
delberg, 1935, p. 144; J. B. Hofman, Lateinisches Ety- 
mologisches Wérterbuch, 3rd ed., Heildelberg, 1938, pp. 
147 f. 

2° Cf. the list given by B. Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 630. 


The Mongolian designation of the crown (titim), 
which is, like the mediaeval chemise, an attribute 
of princely nobility, goes back to Greek Suddypa, as 
does, with the same transposition of the accent, the 
corresponding word in all Western European 
languages. 

Yet neither Radloff’s Dictionary ** nor the con- 
tributions of Melioranski, Laufer, and other Al- 
taists allow us to trace the way by which the 
Greek term finally reached its Mongolian form for 
the designation of Oliin’s chemise. A Chinese 
origin of ¢améa cannot be excluded. Thus the 
solution of this interesting question must be left 
to specialists in different fields of Asiatic philology. 

However it may be, the courtly and literary sym- 
bolism of the chemise turns out to be a Pan- 
asiatic motif of life and poetry that links together 
both ends of the world in some characteristic 
aspects of their respective civilization. 


LEONARDO OLSCHKI 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


GLOSSARY OF CHINESE TERMS 


azZ d #F #. 
bate e te # XK 
c ie BK 


21 Cf. W. Radloff, Versuch eines Wérterbuchs der Tiirk- 
ischen Dialekte, 4 vols., St. Petersburg, 1893-1911. 





Equation No. 5 
(Chinese Fusion-Words) 


In a previous publication I have sufficiently ex- 
posed my interest in Chinese fusion-words, and 
indicated a method for discovering them.’ This 
communication can therefore be brief. The title 
is not intended to suggest that only four of these 
forms are heretofore known. Professor Peter A. 
Boodberg, for one, has information on many more, 
information which, unfortunately, remains in the 
pale lavender state of hectographed copies. It is 
for convenience of reference alone that I adopt a 
numbering system. The four generally accepted 
fusions, previously discussed by me, are as follows: 


1A Study of the Particle Yen, JAOS 60 (1940) 1-22, 
193-207. 


1 #=- Z+KorR 
2 H=-mt+e 
3 B= R+ Zz 
4#8=-"my+tA 


Nos. 1 and 2 will be found in the revised edition | 
of Mathews’ Dictionary, published by the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. No. 3 has been convincingly ~ 
argued by Dr. Ting Sheng-shu in Studies Pre- | 
sented to Ts‘ai Yuan Pei on his 65th Birthday. © 
No. 4 hardly requires argument, though some dis- 7 
cussion of it is given in JAOS 60 (1940) 201-3. | 

The present discussion concerns a word chih*, 
which is found, by my count, 122 times in the 
Book of Poetry. The character has, of course, the 
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meaning ‘stop,’ and sometimes ‘only.’ But in 
104 cases of its occurrence it is at the end of a line, 
and in at least 84 of these cases it is clear that it 
cannot be a verb ‘to stop.’ The following ex- 
planations have been offered : 


Legge, Index: “ (4) A final particle, which can- 
not be translated. This is its most frequent usage.” 

Couvreur, glossary following his translation; 
“ particule finale.” 

Williams’ Dictionary: no remarks. 

Gabelentz, Grammatik, secs. 806-37, “ Die Final- 
partikeln ”: no mention. 

Giles’ Dictionary: “a final particle.” 

Couvreur’s Dictionary: “ particule finale.” 

Mathews’ Dictionary: no remarks. 

Karlgren’s Grammata Serica, No. 961: “a 
particle.” 

Waley’s textual notes to The Book of Songs: 
no remarks. 

Karlgren’s Glosses on the Kuo Feng Odes (Bul- 
letin No. 14 of the Museum of Far Eastern Anti- 
quities) : no remarks. 


I have found nothing in the Chinese works I have 
consulted more positive, except the statement by 
Liu Ch‘i that it is “a particle expressing com- 
pletion.” > 

One is led immediately by Liu’s proposition to 
think of i*, the particle which most regularly 
“expresses completion.” This occurs 207 times in 
the Book of Poetry, 201 times at the end of a line. 
A collection of instances shows quickly that there 
is something similar in the behavior and meaning 
of it and chih. Since the ancient Chinese pro- 
nunciation of these characters was (in simplified 
Karlgren notation) * yi and dzyi respectively, both 
in the same tone, one may guess that they are 
dialect variants, or that the former is descended 
from the latter, or may construct any hypothesis 
which admits their relationship. 

The chronological evidence is disappointing. If 
We accept modern dating, we find the words yi and 
dzyi occuring indiscriminately throughout the 
period covered by the Book of Poetry. Geographic- 
ally, the picture is more intriguing. For example, 
the Wéi area, comprising the states of Wéi Péi, 
and Yung‘, gives us poems containing 30 instances 
of yi and not a single case of dzyi. But in the end 
the evidence is inconclusive. Too many areas seem 


? Karlgren’s own notations are ‘ji and ‘fi. 


to have used both words concurrently. One such 
area was Ch‘i,° from which the following poems, 
numbered consecutively 96 and 101 (Legge, Chinese 
Classics IV. 150, 155) are taken: 


FERRER. WRK. BERENS. MZ, 
RAWR. BKBR. RAHM. AW ZH 
RFS  HRFAS . ST AMR MEF FE 


HEE, HDMRR. SHAG. BH. 
AR It. HLS 

BRE. CRI, BHAB. BF iko 
RE Wik, & RHE iko 

RHO - BETES HH. MBA o HERO 
RAG ik. & RB iko 

PPA Zl LFA MEM ZY LRH Go 
BAI. & Riko 


Poem 1 employs the final syllable yi in 5 of its 
12 lines. Poem 2 employs the syllable dzyi in 10 of 
its 24 lines. Both poems, so far as we know, rep- 
resent the same dialect. I give Waley’s transla- 
tions for the above poems,* as the most recent, or, 
as Karlgren puts it, “work of a much more ad- 
vanced and modern type.” 


I 


The Lady: The cock has crowed; 
It is full daylight. 


The Lover: It was not the cock that crowed, 
It was the buzzing of those green flies. 


The Lady: The eastern sky glows; 


It is broad daylight. 


The Lover: That is not the glow of dawn, 
But the rising moon’s light. 
The gnats fly drowsily; 
It would be sweet to share a dream. 
with you. 


Quick! Go home! 
Lest I have cause to hate you! 


The Lady: 


II 


Over the southern hill so deep 

The male fox drags along, 

But the way to Lu is easy and broad 
For this Ch‘i lady on her wedding-way. 
Yet once she has made the journey, 
Never again must her fancy roam. 


’ Arthur Waley, The Book of Songs (London, 1937). 
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Fibre shoes, five pairs; 

Cap ribbons, a couple. 

The way to Lu is easy and broad 
For this lady of Ch‘i to use. 

But once she has used it, 

No way else must she ever go. 


When we plant hemp, how do we do it? 
Across and along we put the rows. 

When one takes a wife, how is it done? 

The man must talk with her father and mother. 
And once he has talked with them, 

No one else must he court. 


When we cut firewood, how do we do it? 
Without an axe it would not be possible. 
When one takes a wife, how it is done? 
Without a match-maker he cannot get her. 
But once he has got her, 

No one else must he ever approach. 


The function of final particle yi to show com- 
pleted action, precisely equivalent to modern /e in 
most cases, is well recognized.* This function 
shows up in the translation, though greater literal- 
ness would require “The cock has crowed; Day- 
light has fully come, ... The eastern sky has 
grown bright,” and so on. It is of interest to note 
that the adverb chi, meaning ‘ since, inasmuch as, 
after, now that,’ occurs 3 times in the lines ending 
in yi. When we examine poem 2, our interest is 
further stimulated by the fact that the same adverb 
occurs 4 times in the lines ending in dzyi. Paral- 
lelism again. 

Without spinning out the mystery longer, I give 
below a rewriting of poem 2 to show the function, 
as I conceive it, of the final particle dzyi. 


MEH, EMRR. BAG. FF 8B 0 
RAM ZR, BRUBLK. 

REM. CREEL. BHAG. REMZR. 
RAZR. BREZK. 

Rika ZY PEA HH MBM ZT o WER 
BAGZR, BUMBZR, 

Him ZH . EAR. MBA Zl - ERB 
RARZKR. Hh MRZR. 


The equation proposed is that dzyi equals dzyi® 
plus yi in the form of a fusion. There are several 
arguments in favor of this, and none that I have 
found against it. 


“See, for example, F. Lessing, Vergleich der wichtigs- 
ten Formworter, in MSOS 28 (1925) 112-23. 


1. The phonetic equation is perfect. Also the 
tone of the fusion is that of the second element, 
which is what is regularly found. 


2. Though yi occurs 207 times, the association 
dzyt yi in the form of separate syllables is never 
found. This requires explanation, and is most 
readily explained by the theory that dzyi takes 
their place. 


3. There can be no doubt of a similarity in posi- 
tion and function between dzyi and yi. The most 
likely theory is that the former contains the latter. 


4, Finally, the theory offers the best explanation 
of a relation between dzyi and dzyi. That is to say, 
if verbs that are frequently followed by dzyi are 
found also followed by dzyi, and if verbs never 
followed by dzyi are never found followed by dzyi, 
there is a strong probability that the former is 
contained in the latter. (The first type would, 
of course, be ‘transitive’ verbs, and the second 
type ‘ intransitive.’) 


This requires collating the 122 occurrences of 
dzyt with the more than 1000 occurrences of dzyi, 
and such a presentation is beyond the scope of this 
paper. I give one rather striking illustration of 
what is discovered. Poem 288, one of the sacrificial 
odes, reads as follows: 


ZL READ. PPAR. HAR BEL. 

BERET ARE. MED. ABBE. 

oa AREF EM. {FEAF IA 0 ARR 
IT 


Waley translates this as his poem 229: 


Reverence, reverence 

By Heaven all is seen; 

Its charge is not easy to hold. 

Do not say it is high, high above, 

Going up and down about its own business. 
Day in, day out it watches us here. 

I, a little child, 

Am not wise or reverent. 

But as days pass, months go by, 

I learn from those that have bright splendour. 
O Radiance, O Light, 

Help these my strivings; 

Show me how to manifest the ways of power. 


We are concerned with the first word in the poem, 
ching. It occurs 20 times in the latter half of the 
Book of Poetry (never in the Kuo Feng), and is 
definitely a liturgical word meaning ‘to revere,’ 
somewhat like the Biblical ‘to fear (God).’ It is 
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commonly followed by an object, such as ‘ Heaven’s 
wrath.’ In the poem cited above it is followed by 
a pronoun, which Waley has decided to disregard. 
Legge’s translation (Chinese Classics IV. 2.598-9) 
is “Let me be reverent [in attending to my 
duties],” and he adds a cryptic note that “the 
chih after ching serves to bring out its meaning as 
in the translation.” There is no first person pro- 
noun anywhere, but there is a third person pro- 
noun, and it is hard to see why anyone should 
balk at the translation “ Fear Him!” or “ Revere 
Him!” The rest of the hymn is about Heaven, 
and that makes a good starting line. We now 
find dzyi following ching at the end of line 8, a 
detail which both Waley and Legge skip. For 
Legge it is “ the final particle.” But if our theory 
holds we retranslate lines 7 and 8 thus: 


I, who am but a little child, 
Have not intelligently reverenced Him, 
But as days pass,.... 


I do not claim improvement in poetical expression, 
but do claim that the “final particle” has re- 
ceived more kindly attention. 


GLOSSARY OF CHINESE TERMS 
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Trita 


Writing about Vedic Trita over half a century 
ago, Macdonell, in a carefully reasoned and meticu- 
lously documented article,* concluded thus: ‘ Trita 
I regard as no other than the third or lightning 
form of Agni.’ 


*JRAS 25 (1893). 419-96. Every Rig-Vedic passage 
containing the name of Trita is quoted and translated in 
Macdonell’s article. Avestan parallels are cited, and the 
evidence (by brief reference to Max Miiller’s note on p. 305 
of SBE xxxii) of the Old Norse epithet Thridi (= Skt. 
trtiya) is adduced, in order to ‘hint at the possibility 
of Trita having been the name of the god of lightning 
even in the Indo-European period.’ The complete ON 
reference is to Gylfaginning 3, where King Gylfi, visiting 
the Aesir (or early gods), finds three kings seated upon 
three thrones one above the next; in answer to his ques- 
tion he is told that the one who sat on the lowest throne 
was a king called High, that the one who sat next was 
called Equally High, but that the one uppermost was 
called Third (er ienu nezta hasaeti sat, var konungr, 
‘ok heitir Har, en ar naest sa, er heitir Iafnhdr, en sa 
ofarst, er pridi heitir’). (Cf. also Gylfaginning XX 
where pridi is listed among many names of Odin; and 
Skaldskaparmdl II, where it is so used.) There is a 
possible Greek parallel also in Zeids xAdpros or Kpdpios or 
iyioros (cf. F. Solmsen, Rhein. Mus. 53 (1898). 157 ff.; 
Jane Harrison, Prolegomena, 17; A. B. Cook, Zeus, 
Index; for one of the sources, Pausanias II.2.8; for 
another, Aeschylus, Suppliants 360, and (rédeov byrocrov 
Aia) Humenides 28). The trinity as a regular arrange- 
ment of deity in Indo-European theology can surely now 
be accepted as a fact. (Cf. Leopold v. Schroeder, Arische 
Religion, 131: ‘...das Streben der arischen Vélker 
nach der Bildung von Gétterdreiheiten ist eine Tatsache, 
und eine wichtige Tatsache’; and, from the point of view 
only of Greek religion, Martin Nilsson, Greek Popular 
Religion, 47.) 


Soter 


To quarrel with this conclusion would be diffi- 
cult; to do so, fortunately, is unnecessary. It is 
the purpose of the present note to add to Mac- 
donell’s conspectus the observation that in one 
hymn of the Rig-Veda this third aspect of Agni 
appears to have a form proper in any religion to 
the Swryp; and to suggest that this third person, 
on the evidence of parallels in Greek sources, may 
be placed in a similar role in the Indo-European 
period. This proposal may appear somewhat hazard- 
ous. It does not, however, necessarily conflict witli 
any view of Trita or of Agni which, on any level 
of reference, keeps the ‘ third’ aspect apart from 
both heaven and earth: as did both Macdonell, who 
was for fire as the essence, and Pischel,? who 
thought water more noble, the fundamental dis- 
tinction being in both instances observed, that 
Trita is a form not strictly solar (although 
‘“heavenly’) and not chthonic (or human) and, 
therefore, properly to be named the ‘third.’ 

Concerning this third person, the Greeks were 
more specific: Aeschylus, at least, whom piety pro- 
tected from frivolity, wrote (of Orestes) these 
lines in the Eumenides (757-60) :* ‘It shall be 
said by the Hellenes, “this man is an Argive 
again and dwells among his paternal goods by the 
aid of Pallas and of Loxias, and of that third, 


2 Vedische Studien, I. 186: ‘. . . da Trita von Anfang 
an ein Gott des Meeres und der Gewiisser war.’ 

* All references to Aeschylus are to Sidgwick’s edition, 
Oxford, 1902. 
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ruling over all, the Savior.”’* The same phrase, 
Zeds owrhp tpiros, appears in the Suppliants (26) ;° 
and tpiros owryp is used, with different reference 
and with tragic irony, in the closing lines of the 
Choephorae: ‘And now has come somewhence a 
third, the Savior, or shall I say our fate? ’.° The 
significance of these passages is in no manner 
dimmed by the contemporaneous meaning of tpiros 
as the lucky member of a series:* the evidence 
remains that Zevs rpiros could be called owryp; *® 
and Vedic Trita seems, in one place in the Rig- 
Veda, likewise to have been the Savior. 

That Trita in the Vedas means ‘third’ is cer- 
tain: aside from the evidence of RV 8.47.16 
(tritdya ca dvitdya), there is the explanation of 
the Satapatha Brahmana,° that the names of the 
Aptya deities, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita, resulted 
from a sequence of events. Further, as Grassmann 
noticed,’® a trinity of which Trita is one member 
is mentioned in RV 5. 41.3 and 4.** 

That this third form of the deity inhabited the 
sky is likewise clear: in RV 5.9.5, he is ‘in the 
sky’ (trité divy wpa) ; in RV 5. 41. 4, he is called 
divyah.* Over against Zets tpiros, then, may be 
placed trita dwya. 

The evidence of the saving grace of Trita Divya 
is to be found in RV 8.47.13: ‘Whatever evil 


“al ris “EXAjvwr épei, / * ’Apyeios dvnp ails év re xpt- 
waow / olxet marp@ors, Waddddos kai Aoglov / éxart, cat row 
mwavra Kkpaivovros tplrov / owripos. 

5 Zebs awrnp rplros, olxopidat / dolwy dvipwr. 

* viv 8 ad rpiros HAGE wobev cwrnp / 7 pdpov efrw; 

7Cf. Plato, VII Letter, 336c, Republic, 583b (7rd 5é 
tplrov "OdvumKes te owripl), etc.; Hesychius s.v. 
Zwrnpos Aiés; Suidas s.v. xparjp; and especially, again, 
Aeschylus, fr. 55 (rplrov Avs owrnpos edxralay dia). 
For the most recent treatment of this use of rplros, see 
Delight Tolles, The Banquet-libations of the Greeks, 
Bryn Mawr Dissertation 1943, 59-68, 90-6, and particu- 
larly page 60, note 82. 

S owrnp is not an epithet exclusively of Zeus, and other 
Rig-Vedic deities may forgive, if not precisely accept the 
burden of, sin (e.g. Varuna in RV 5.85.7); yet it is 
significant (me judice) and certainly rare that both 
Greek and Indian tradition should preserve name and 
function alike of the same god. 

° SB. 1.2.3.1 and 1.3.3. 13. 

10H. Grassmann, Rig-Veda (Leipzig, 1876) I. 191: ‘In 
Vers 3 und 4 scheinen des Himmels Geist, des Himmels 
Sieger und des Himmels Trita (dritter) eine Gétter- 

‘ Dreiheit zu bezeichnen.’ 

Tt is interesting (with regard to trinities) to observe 
that in the latter stanza (although the syntax is not 
beyond all doubt) Trita seems to be united (sajosd) 
also with Vata and Agni, thus making immediately 
another trinity on another level of thought. See note 
12 below. 

2prd sakséno divyth kanvahotd tritéd divéh sajésa 
vito agnth. See note 11 above. 


deed [we have done] whether overt act or hidden 
in the heart, lay that all, O ye Gods, on Trita 
Aptya far away from us’;** and in the concluding 
stanza, the eighteenth,’* of the same hymn, which, 
with triumphant cry reminiscent of the ecstatic 
Orphic songs, testifies explicitly to the freedom 
obtained from sin by the casting of this burden 
upon Trita: ‘ Now we are conquerors, now have 
reached our end: sinless we have become.’** The 
force of the Sanskrit testifies to the depth of the 
experience. 

Since redemption can be sought and achieved 
through Trita, the third person of a trinity, to 
equate Trita Divya with Zebs tpitos owrnp may 
not be too hazardous; and it is therefore suggested 
that the form of fire which, as Macdonell says, 
Trita represents, may in this instance (and, there- 
fore, with evidence from two sources, likewise in 
the Indo-European period) be regarded as that 
form of Lux Mundi which bears away the sins of 
the world.*® 

Murray Fow.er 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


13 ydd dvir ydd apicyam dévaso dsti duskrtdm/ trité 
tad visvam dptyd dré asmdd dadhatana. 

**Of the intervening stanzas, 14, 15, and 16 are 
prayers to the duhitar divah (Ovydrnp Acés), or the 
dawn, to bear bad dreams away to Trita; and stanza 17 
concludes, as it were, the preceding three in the words, 
‘thus we discharge the whole evil dream to Trita Aptya.’ 
Since, as Macdonell has pointed out, only the dawn or 
the sun is invoked anywhere in the Rig-Veda to drive 
away bad dreams (Macdonell, op. cit. 464), the matter 
perhaps may be taken quite literally, bearing in mind 
only the undoubtedly greater importance of dreams in 
the Vedic period than in the twentieth century (kai 
yap 7’ bvap éx Aids crv). Against this dry literalism is 
the evidence of the poet in stanza 18 that the experience 
was no trivial one. The transition, however, from stanza 
13 to stanza 18 being so natural, it may be best to take 
the intervening stanzas as part of another hymn (Mac- 
donell—and Grassmann—contra, loc. cit.). The eight- 
eenth stanza is not considered by Macdonell, presumably 
because it does not contain the name of Trita. 

15 Gjaismddydsanima cdbhimdnaigaso vayam. 

2° For the benefit of others interested in this problem 
or a related one (est pretium operae: we are near to 
Poseidon, the father of all), I record the following nega- 
tive results: (1) Although the Tritopatores are probably 
wind-spirits and thus perhaps to be equated, through 
Trita, with the Maruts, the length of the vowel in the 
Greek word is still an insuperable obstacle (cf. Kretsch- 
mer, Glotta 5.310): an original long diphthong would 
explain both the Greek form and Vedic Traitana; but it 
involves the setting-up of something which looks like an 
‘original’ patronymic—a logical, if not a linguistic, 
absurdity. (2) A collation of all verbs used with Trita 
leads, in my judgment, to no conclusion whatever. 
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Zhupan, the Ruler in White Chorvatia 


On the pages of this Journal my former col- 
league, Professor George Vernadsky, discussed a 
very interesting question concerning the ancient 
ruler in White Chorvatia, so-called Zupan (“ Great 
Moravia and White Chorvatia,” vol. 65, number 4, 
1945, pp. 257-259). The author used all the acces- 
sible sources including Arabic and Persian. 

The origin of the explanation of Vernadsky’s 
predecessors was based on the word “ subanj” 
which we meet in the following special literature 
(chronologically) : 


D. A. Chwolson. Izvestija o Chazarach. St. 
Petersburg. 1869. On p. 138 we have subendj. 
How obsolete this book is we see in the fact that 
the author calls Ibn Rusta (Rustah), an Arabic 
geographer, Ibn Dasta (passim). 


M. J. De Goeje. Bibliotheca Geographorum 
Arabicorum edidit ... Pars septima. Ibn Rosteh. 
Lugduni Batavorum. 1892. This is the best text 
of our principal source. Here we have su bendj 
twice (144) and at the same time the extremely 
important foot-note by the editor, a great Dutch 
Orientalist : “ Hammer, 108, su nedj, 124, shu ih, 
71, su bekh, Cod. su bedj su tedj.” From this 
foot-note we see that De Goeje did not have confi- 
dence in su bendj of Chwolson and Ibn Rusta. 
Besides, in shu ih and su tedj there is a mistake 
common in Oriental manuscripts with three and 
two dots. Finally, we have su bekh or su bedj or 
su nedj. 


W. Barthold. Report (Otchet) etc. Zapiski 
Akademii Nauk, istor. filolog. otdel. I. 1897. In 
the text of Gardizi, a Persian writer, we find (p. 
100) su ih with the su bendj parallel of Ibn Rusta 
by the editor, without any explanation, but on p. 
123 Barthold in his Russian translation says: 
“ruler ... like in Ibn Rusta” and not “king.” 
Thus we still have su bekh and su bedj and su ih 
and su nedj with the translation “ ruler.” 


J. Marquart (or Markwart). Osteuropiaische 
und ostasiatische Streifziige. Leipzig. 1903. Here 
the misunderstanding begins. On p. 468 he says 
subangé with wrong quotations of Chwolson and 
Ibn Rusta and reads Giidézi instead of Gardizi. 
But he gives some interesting parallels from 
Oriental authors: Ser bekh (evidently su), su nedj, 


shu pekh (insteal of su), and especially su bekh. 
After all these combinations he gives finally “su- 
pang.” On p. 470 he mentions correctly “ Titel ” 
but with su bendj again. 


Now I wish to mention a new source. 


W. Radloff. Versuch eines Worterbuches der 
Tiirk-Dialecte. St. Petersburg. Vierter Band. 1911. 
On the column 794 we have “sii—army.” This 
word was known already in Orkhon and Uigur 
texts and preserved until the Osmanli. Moreover 
in almost all the dialects there is beg, bek, bey. 


C. A. Macartney. The Magyars in the Ninth 
Century. Cambridge. 1930. Here, p. 66, Zupan 
appears for the first time and, p. 211, with the 
incorrect quotation of Ibn Rusta and Gardizi, there 
are mentioned subanj “king” and suwih “ deputy.” 


Such is our material. 

What is there against Zupan? Similarly, we 
have shu ih and shu pekh. We know already that 
the first is su ih and the second has su instead of 
shu, and bekh insteal of bendj, as is necessary for 
Zupan. Moreover Zupan must be spelled by Ibn 
Rusta dziban or ziibin and by Gardizi zhipan, 
zhiban, zipan, ziban, or like Ibn Rusta. The 
syllable su must be transliterated si. 

Finally we have sii bekh, sii peh, sii ih and sii 
nedj. The last one yields nothing. The Persian 
and Turkish pronunciation of h or kh is the same. 
In su ih, instead of i there must be either b or p. 
Thus we have sii bekh or sii beh or sii pekh, i.e. 
sii bekh (beg, bek) or sii pekh. Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus gives the title of the king of Chazars 
as mex. In various dialects the pronunciation bek, 
beg, bekh (bey) is almost the same. 

In conclusion, there is sii bekh or sii beh—“ army 
chief,” i.e. not a king, but ruler (Barthold) or 
deputy (Macartney). Vernadsky, quoting Ibn 
Rusta, says that the king of Chorvatia eats mare’s 
milk, kumys (a Mongol-Turkish custom), and his 
title is king of kings, i.e. Shahinshah. His other 
title was Malik. He ruled together with the sii 
beg. And the system of Dioscuri was known in the 
Turkish world from the earliest time. 


Nicnuouas N. MARTINOVITCH 


New York City. 
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Note on zhupan 


In my article, “ Great Moravia and White Chor- 
vatia” (JAOS, Vol. 65, No. 4, pp. 257-259) 
I have followed the transliteration, offered by D. 
A. Chwolson and some other scholars, of the 
Arabic term subanj as swbanj and the interpre- 
tation of this term as zhupan, a Slavic term 
denoting “ tribal chieftain ” or “elder.” The new 
analysis of the variations of the term subanj in 
different manuscripts undertaken by Nicholas N. 
Martinovitch is very enlightening as is the reading 
arirved at by him, @ » “army chief.” This 


would correspond to the Slavic term voevoda, 
which was widely used not only by the Slavs, but 
by some of their neighbors, as for example, by the 
Magyars and later on, by the Rumanians. To the 
argument of my article voevoda suits even better 
than zhupan, and I certainly welcome N. N. 
Martinovitch’s interest in the matter and his 
important contribution to the problem of White 
Chorvatia. 
GEORGE VERNADSKY 


YaLp UNIVERSITY. 
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La pensée de Ghazzali. By A. J. WENSINCK (1882- 
1939). Pp. ii+ 201. Paris: Adrien-Matson- 
neuve, 1940. 


A. J. WeENsINcK’s book on al-Gazzali was to 
have appeared in 1936, if we may believe Brockel- 
mann’s statement in GAL Supplement 1.745. It 
did appear after the author’s untimely death, and 
bears the imprint of the year 1940. A review copy 
of it reached this writer in 1946. Needless to say 
that the reflections of the author who was a worthy 
heir to the great Dutch orientalist tradition, upon 
a subject which presented a challenge to all his 
life-long scholarly endeavors, have lost nothing of 
their significance in the ten-year interval. 

In accordance with the nature of the subject and 
the scope of the treatment, Wensinck’s posthumous 
booklet on al-Gazzali contains less that is strikingly 
original than we find in one half of his scholarly 
output, and less that is comprehensive and en- 
cyclopedic than we find in the other. But with 
its clear grasp and sober, well-documented expo- 
sition of the essentials of al-Gazzali’s thinking, La 
pensée de Ghazzaili is, and will remain, a most 
instructive introduction to Muslim philosophy, not 
at its best but at its ripest and most characteristic 
stage of development. 

As the late Orientalist states in both preface 
and conclusion of his work, al-Gazzali’s thinking 
was formed under the impact of three intellectual 
and spiritual forces, Islam, (Neo-) Platonism, and 
Christianity. Wensinck combined in his person a 
rare knowledge of all three of these vast subjects. 
It would seem, however, that most of the research 
which went into La pensée de Ghazzéli was con- 
centrated upon the very important (Neo-) Platonic 
element in al-Gazzalt. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





The background of al-Gazzali’s Christian knowl- 
edge, Wensinck rightly declares (p. 201), has not 
yet been sufficiently elucidated. In his penetrating 
investigations Asin Palacios gathered a consider- 
able amount of apparently Christian material from . 
al-Gazzali’s works, but by his disregard of the 
historical point of view, he has obscured rather 
than clarified the crucial question of the channels 
through which this material reached the Muslim 
author. The recent publication, by Father Chidiac, 
of a polemics against Christianity ascribed to al- 
Gazz4li will inject another, permanent element of 
uncertainty into the problem of al-Gazzali’s knowl- 
edge of Christianity, unless definite proof can be 
brought to show that al-Gazz4li was not the author 
of that polemics. 

Al-Gazzli’s indebtedness to his Muslim heritage, 
though, as far as quantity is concerned, it accounts 
for the bulk of his writings, has found the least 
attention among scholars, and in this respect too 
much seems generally to be taken for granted. 

Consequently, the preliminary work which might 
lead to a synthetic evaluation of al-Gazz4li’s think- 
ing in its being the result of three main intel- 
lectual sources has not yet been accomplished. It 
would be highly desirable to have a complete and 
detailed investigation into al-Gazzali’s immediate 
sources, which would provide a solid historical and 
philological basis for future philosophical research. 
As it is, Wensinck’s booklet occupies a distinguished 
place in the exceptionally large and competent 
literature on al-Gazzali. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 





MuHAMMaD B. Hasis (d. 245 / 860), Kitab al- 
Muhabbar. Edited by Itsz LicHTENSTAED- 
TER. Pp. V + 752 (in Arabic). Hyderabad, 
Deccan: Matba‘at Jam‘iyat Dé@irat al-Ma‘arif 
al-Utméniyah. 1361/1942. 

The careful edition of a judiciously selected text 
reveals whether a philologist possesses full mastery 
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of the language(s) and problems of his particular 
field. In this respect Arabists have an exceptional 
opportunity to prove themselves, since their choice 
of unedited texts is nearly unlimited, and the num- 
ber of texts which deserve to be edited outweighs 
those of little or no significance. However, before 
he begins the preparation of the edition of an 
Arabic text, a western scholar should ask himself 
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one decisive question, namely, whether his long 
training would not be largely wasted on a project 
which Arabic-speaking scholars, in view of their 
background and their easy access to various techni- 
cal facilities for the handling of Arabic texts, 
nowadays might accomplish at a much smaller 
outlay of time and effort. Only if the edition of 
a particular text requires more than the mere 
knowledge — difficult though it is— of medieval 
Arabic, it can actually benefit from the labors of 
an western editor. 

The publication of Ibn Habib’s Kitab al-Mu- 
habbar, which has been preserved in a unique, if 
excellent manuscript,’ has indeed required much 
patient skill and ingenuity—and the service of a 
competent Arabist of such a well-established repu- 
tation as is that of Professor ItszE LIcHTEN- 
STAEDTER of the School of Asiatic Studies (Iranian 
Institute) of New York City. The identification 
of the numerous proper names, the comparison of 
parallel versions in other authors, and the eluci- 
dation of the passages concerned with ancient Arab 
antiquities (cf., especially, the chapter on Jahili- 
yah customs, pp. 309-40) have necessitated a long 
and thorough preparation. With regard to the 
more technical problems which go with the print- 
ing of so large an Arabic text, Professor Lichten- 
staedter had the good fortune of enlisting the 
support of Professor Muhammad Hamidullah, of 
Hyderabad, Deccan, who added his learning, and 
the press of the Da@irat al-Ma‘arif al--Utmaniyah, 
which added its technical skill, in order to produce 
an edition which in every respect is most satis- 
factory. 

For obvious reasons, the number of extraneous 
notes to the text was kept down to a minimum, 
and no complete enumeration of parallel passages 
has been included. Such notes as there are, for 
instance, afford a welcome opportunity for us to 
become acquainted with some passages from Ibn 
Habib’s Kitab al-Munammagq. However, the refer- 
ences to the editions of at-Tabari and other authors, 
concerning proper names of Jewish and Christian 
origin, which are found in the beginning of the 
text and on p. 382 ff., are of little use. 


* Dated, according to the colophon (p. 502), in the 
year 751 /1350, but, according to the reading of the 
colophon suggested in JRAS 1939.12, in the year 651 / 
1253. The photographic reproduction of the last page 
of the manuscript does not permit a decision. 


The very helpful indexes of Qur’an verses, rhyme 
words, geographical names, and proper names 
cover over 220 pages. In the index of proper 
names, Professor Lichtenstaedter followed the pro- 
cedure commonly employed in Arabic text edi- 
tions, which does not allow for a separate entry for 
each individual name that occurs in a genealogy. 
There is no logical reason for this procedure ? but 
a very cogent practical one, for a separate listing 
of all proper names would increase the size of an 
index many times. As a result of the common pro- 
cedure, however, many names which are most in- 
teresting from the point of view of the student of 
Semitic religion and culture, appear as little in 
the index of the Kitab al-Muhabbar as they do in 
similar indexes. There exists a very real need for 
an Arabic onomasticon which would list all Arabic 
proper names and indicate their vocalization and, 
in a few cases of rare and doubtful names, the 
passages where those names occur. Much material 
for such an onomasticon is contained in the Kitab 
al-Muhabbar. 

It is not easy to define the content of Ibn Habib’s 
work. The transmitter(s) of the Kitab al-Mu- 
habbar considered the work in its present shape 
ready for publication, and Ibn Habib himself 
would no doubt have agreed with this opinion. 
None of them would have thought of the work as 
a hodgepodge of casual notes, as we are inclined to 
do. It would thus seem that these Muslim scholars 
saw no unifying element in the muhabbar, the 
manifold patterns in the works of the artistic 
designers of their time. Nor did they consider 
such unity essential in their particular field of 
literary composition. 

From our point of view the Kitab al-Muhabbar 
represents one of the usual steps in the develop- 
ment from genealogical to historical writing, and 
may be best described as a collection of various 
monographs, elucidating the Qur’én and pre-Is- 
lamic as well as early Islamic cultural history. 
As such it certainly constitutes a magnificent 
product of specialized and, as it were, original 
research. The desire to be original, to explore a 
relatively unknown and neglected scholarly terrain, 
may also have been responsible for Ibn Habib’s 


*Names in genealogies might be compared to our 
Christian names, which, for very good reasons, are not 
separately listed in indexes. However, such a comparison 
to my mind is far-fetched. 
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well-known literary preoccupation with women to 
a much larger degree than the contemporary need 
for fabricated genealogies, or the possible revalua- 
tion, under Iranian influence, of the importance of 
the female lineage.* Brilliant as Ibn Habib’s per- 
formance was at his time, it was incapable of 
further development, and the future belonged to 
other forms of historical composition. His work 
remained a quarry for later authors, from which 
they derived much curious information. For mod- 
ern scholars, too, its greatest value lies in its being 
a very early source of a wealth of neatly packaged 


®Ibn Habib, however, shared this interest with other 
scholars of his time. 


details, and it also is very useful for the con- 
trol of related information in the works of other 
Muslim writers. In order to enable students fully 
to exploit the rich content of the Kitab al-Mu- 
habbar, an extensive index rerum should be pub- 
lished in English, a task which, we hope, Professor 
Lichtenstaedter herself may have already envisaged, 
if not executed. 

In conclusion, it seems fitting to congratulate 
Professor Lichtenstaedter and her friends in India 
to the successful completion of a great and reward- 
ing undertaking. 

FRANZ ROSENTHAL 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 





Witt1aM Cornyn, Outline of Burmese Grammar. 
Language, Vol. 20, No. 4, Supplement, Oct.- 
Dec. 1944. Language Dissertation No. 38. 
Pp. 34. 


This study is a product of the Burmese language 
program initiated at Yale University in 1942 under 
the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Dr. Cornyn presents a careful analysis 
of the colloquial speech of a Burmese informant 
from a village (Waw Ti) some one hundred miles 
north of Rangoon. A brief exposition of Burmese 
phonemics is followed by chapters on The Sen- 
tence, Verb Expressions, Noun Expressions, Deri- 
vation, and a useful Index of Bound Forms. The 
form is that of an expanded outline, with a con- 
siderable body of well selected illustrative material. 

As stated in the Introduction (p. 5), this out- 
line was drawn up quite independently of the im- 
portant grammar by Stewart (An Introduction to 
Colloquial Burmese, Rangoon, 1936). Stewart’s 
work represented a great advance over earlier 
grammars, above all in its concentration on the 
spoken language and its relative lack of confusion 
with literary and written forms. Cornyn’s study 
marks a further advance in this direction, and is 
a better organized, more cohesively conceived piece 
of work than Stewart’s grammar. 

Stewart was the first to analyze Burmese into 
two parts of speech (noun, verb) plus various par- 
ticles or bound forms, and this analysis is con- 
firmed by Cornyn’s independent findings. Cornyn 


*A third category of words (minimal free forms) is 
perhaps required to handle certain adverbial forms, e. g. 


recognizes four types of nouns (ordinary, inter- 
rogative, numerals, classifiers), and four “noun 
particles ” (-hmd, -ka, -kéu, -né). Three types of 
sentences are described (narrative, imperative, 
equational), and several groups of particles: 
“final” (incl. -té, -mé, -pi), “ interrogative ” 
(-la, -lé), “negative” (-pht, -né), “subordina- 
ting” (incl. -?dun, -lou, -td, -yin), and “ general ” 
(incl. -hd, -lé, -léu, -mda, -pd, -the?, -lou, -04). An 
additional distinction is drawn between secondary 
verb particles (incl. -cd, -khé, -lat?, -chin, -hndin, 
-mi, -ya) and auxiliary verbs, which function both 
as full verbs and as modifiers (incl. lautte, phyttte, 
séide, tatte, yade). Finally, in treating the deriva- 
tion of noun expressions from verb expressions, 
Cornyn distinguishes between “ proclitic atonic 
particles ” (?a-, ta-) and “ enclitic particles ” (incl. 
-ta, -hma, -sayd, -phou, -tain, -khin, -phé). 

The above arrangement has many advantages, 
although the terminology seems needlessly difficult 
at some points, and the classes of particles are not 
mutually exclusive, e. g. -pd is a “ general particle ” 
as well as a “secondary verb particle.” Burmese 
makes a rigid distinction between prefixed elements 
(atonal, zero stress, centralized vowel) and suf- 
fixed elements (tonal, fully stressed), hence the 
reviewer prefers a more formalistic description in 
terms of prefixes and suffixes of noun, verb, or 
noun-verb type. Thus, a- is a verb prefix with 


Sei? and Pimmatan “ very.” The distinction between noun 
and verb is a rigid and nearly absolute one; the reviewer 
has noted only one certain exceptional “ noun-verb ” 
morpheme: tayd “law,” also “just, lawful” (esp. in 
the negative form matayé). 
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nominalizing function,? ma- is a negative verb 
prefix, -tdé is a nominalizing verb suffix, -né is a 
noun suffix of instrumentality or accompaniment 
(“with”), as well as a negative imperative verb 
suffix (these must be construed as distinct mor- 
phemes), -pdé is a noun-verb suffix indicating 
politeness. 

Cornyn’s analysis of Burmese phonemics (pp. 
%-10), although avowedly based on the results of 
R. I. McDavid’s work at Yale (see Introduction, 
p. 5), differs at many points from the study 
recently published by McDavid,* as well as from 
the reviewer’s own analysis.* Some of these dif- 
ferences are of theoretical interest but without 
significance as regards the grammatical analysis, 
e.g. whereas the reviewer finds seven vowel pho- 
nemes in Burmese (i, @, €, a, 9, 0, u, and the 
clusters ai aw), McDavid finds only five, while 
Cornyn runs the number up to nine (ai and au 
are interpreted as simple vowels) ; again, in the 
palatal series of consonants Cornyn follows Mc- 
David in analyzing the nasal member as a cluster 
(ny) and the stop members as unit phonemes (c, 
j).> In certain instances, however, it seems to the 
reviewer that a faulty phonemic analysis has led 
to a weak interpretation at a higher level. The 


three most important instances are as follows: 


2A ‘movable’ prefixed ?a-, not treated by Cornyn as 
such, is found in two different types of situations: 1) 
myou “city,” Pamydumydu “cities, in general,” 2) 
?a6a@ “flesh,” we06@ “pork” =“ pig-flesh” (*0@ does 
not occur as a minimal free form). The former can be 
regarded as a simple pluralizing noun prefix (with re- 
duplication and distributive force), the latter as a 
highly specialized morpheme which converts bound 
forms (of noun type) into free forms. Both must be 
distinguished from the nominalizing verb prefix ?a-, al- 
though all three can be shown to have a common origin 
(Tibeto-Burman 3rd person pronominal element *a). 

*R. I. McDavid, Burmese phonemics, Studies in Lingu- 
istics, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1945. 

* Based on material collected from Burmese informants 
at Yale, 1942, and the Army Service Forces, 1943-44. 

5 McDavid's analysis is based on the absence of the 
cluster *#iw or *nyw as contrasted with the presence of 
ew and jw. This gap in distribution is not surprising, 
however, in view of the relative uncommonness of ny, 
hence the reviewer prefers a consistent treatment (c, j, 
n, or ty, dy, ny, or even ky, gy, ny). By accepting the 
ny analysis Cornyn was forced to the awkward use of a 
hyphen to indicate syllable division (p. 10), e.g. ku-nyi 
contrasting with kun-yi. This, of course, would require 
the recognition of a special phoneme for point of syllable 
division, with limited occurrence before ny and y! Cornyn 
might better have written %. ° 


1) Both Cornyn and McDavid interpret syl- 
lables ending in stop consonant (-? before open 
juncture or pause) as bearers of a special “ tone,” 
whereas actually no tonal contrast exists in syl- 
lables of this type. Fortunately both writers have 
employed the segmental symbol (-?) in writing 
these syllables, but their sandhi statements (Cor- 
nyn, p. 10; McDavid, p. 15) suffer from the 
“tone ” analysis. When the glottal stop is restored 
to its rightful segmental position, the sandhi state- 
ment becomes simplified and its phonological basis 
clarified, viz. following close juncture unvoiced 
consonants except h and ? are replaced by the cor- 
responding voiced consonants (or variant in the 
case of 8~ 8) provided the preceding syllable ends 
in a voiced element, i.e. vowel or nasal but not 
-?, -k, -c, -t, or -p.® 


2) The glottalization accent (written ‘) has 
also been interpreted by both Cornyn and Mc- 
David as a “tone.” This glottal accent, unlike 
the tonal accents (high, low), functions as a 
suprasegmental morpheme, indicating subordina- 
tion: 0% “he,” 0% nyt “his younger brother ”; 
shéudé “is bad,” shéudé li “bad person, person 
(who) is bad.”* Cornyn’s treatment of this im- 


*In syllable-final position preceding close juncture 
Cornyn recognizes far more assimilation than that noted 
by McDavid or the reviewer, e.g. we06@ “pork” for 
we?-04 or wet-04; 0aummé “ will drink ” for 9au?-mé or 
Saup-mé. It may be that these sandhi features are dis- 
tinctive of the dialect (Waw Ti) with which Cornyn 
worked. 

™The glottal accent morpheme also appears in other 
situations, notably before certain particles (0% “he,” 
O@agéu, with the particle -kéu), with numerals (tayd 
“100,” taya ti? “101”), and in reduplicated forms 
(hmidé “ reaches,” mahmi tahmi “ not quite reaching”). 
The subordinating function noted above is perhaps 
simply a special case of the appearance of the morpheme 
before bound particles, provided we recognize a zero mor- 
pheme of subordination paralleling -kéu and other suffixed 
particles (actually, the older language had a subordinating 
suffix ?i?, which has been replaced by the glottal accent). 
The interesting “quotation mark” particle -té (Cornyn, 
p- 16) is best interpreted as an elliptical variety of the 
glottal accent morpheme, e.g. ldmédé: “ (he said) he 
would come,” sabwédé “(he said the word) table.” 
Since tonal contrast does not exist on glottalized syl- 
lables, the high or low tone of the affected syllable is 
simply “replaced” by the glottal accent. This process 
is a productive one (contra McDavid, note 4), inasmuch 
as any proper name with high or low tone can take the 


morpheme, e.g. p> “Paul” p> nyt “Paul’s younger 
brother.” 





: 


portant and distinctive Burmese feature is alto- 
gether inadequate, partly, it would seem, as a 
result of his failure to note the contrasting nature 
of tone and glottalization in the accentual system 
of the language. 


3) The characteristic Burmese consonantal clus- 
ters with h (kh, ch, sh, th, ph; hy, hv or hny, hn, 
hm; hl, hy, hw) are interpreted by Cornyn, though 
not by McDavid, as unit phonemes.® The cluster 
analysis, clearly indicated on phonological grounds, 
is further attested to by the grammatical material, 
for h plays a role as a morpheme, although the 
process is a non-productive one. In contrasting 
pairs such as the following, h must be set up as a 
verb prefix or verb infix (depending on the initial) 
with transitivizing function: cau? “to be afraid,” 
chau? “to frighten”; ndu “to awake” (intr.), 


®Cornyn writes § (unit phoneme) for the cluster hy. 
The cluster analysis is demanded not only by the total 
phonemic configuration of Burmese, as noted by Mc- 
David, but also by the sandhi phenomena, i.e. there is 
no voiced consonant (or even variant) corresponding to 
Cornyn’s supposed unit and thus no change in sandhi 
following close juncture (hy remains unchanged, in 
accordance with the sandhi statement made above). It 
is of some interest to note that the hy analysis, as 
unmistakably indicated from the descriptive linguistic 
material, should show a fit with the historical facts (hy 
< *hr, paralleling y < *r). 
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hnéu “to awaken” (tr.) ; lu? “to be free,” hlu? 
“to set free.” If one adopts an analysis such as 
that of Cornyn, with ch, hn, hi as unit phonemes, 
one can then speak only of a “ morphological pro- 
cess” or of morphemes at a different level of 
analysis (as in Z. Harris’ approach). This analysis 
must be made, in fact, for a few contrasting pairs 
in Burmese in which nouns with voiced stop al- 
ternate with verbs with unvoiced stop: bi “a 
comb,” phi “to comb”; dau? “a prop,” thau? “ to 
prop up.’ In the present study Cornyn makes no 
mention of this problem, inasmuch as his pho- 
nemic analysis automatically excludes the possi- 
bility of regarding h as a bound form.® 


Pavut K. BENEDICT 


*Cf. Cornyn and McDavid, Causatives in Burmese, 
Studies in Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 18 (1943), in which 
much material relevant to this problem is presented, but 
with inadequate analysis. Not all the forms cited are 
acceptable, e.g. ga? “lockup, police station” is not con- 
nected with ka? (< *kap “to paste, affix” or with 
kha? (< *khat) “to lock up, seal,” but is an English 
loanword (guardhouse)! For Burmese h and its deriva- 
tion from Tibeto-Burman prefixed *s-, cf. P. K. Benedict, 
Secondary Infixation in Lepcha, Studies in Linguistics, 
Vol. 1, No. 19 (1943), where it is pointed out that TB 
*s- has given rise to curious non-syllabic infixes (Burm- 
ese -h-, Lepcha -y-) in two widely separated TB languages. 





The Sikhs in relation to Hindus, Moslems, Christ- 
tans, and Ahmadiyyas. A Study in Compara- 
tive Religion. By JoHN CLARK ARCHER. Pp. 
xi + 353, with 12 pls. Princeton: UNIvER- 
SITY PREss, 1946. 


This attractive volume by a Professor of Com- 
parative Religion, and formerly also of Missions, 
is of interest and value not only as an excellent 
account of the rise of the Sikhs and the develop- 
ment of their religion, but also, as the subtitle 
indicates, for the discussion of the problems that 
arise in connection with the contacts of one religion 
with others. The historical matter, on which the 
reader can rely, and with which many readers of 
the JourNaL will be already familiar, need not be 
summarised here; but the dramatic story of the 
mauguration of the Khalsa (192 f.) should not be 
overlooked. Without intending to detract in any 


way from the value of the book as a whole, it is 
proposed to offer a few comments and criticisms. 

In the first place, anent the relation of Nanak 
to Buddhism (88), it may be observed that the 
Sikh deity is referred to as Sat Nam, ‘the True 
Name,’ or perhaps better, ‘ Whose Name is Truth,’ 
while the word ‘ Sikh’ itself is nothing but a form 
of the Sanskrit siksd, ‘disciple.’ Just so it had 
been in Buddhism, where the Buddha himself, the 
‘Dhamma-become’ and ‘ Brahma-become’ (terms 
so integral to the early teaching that they cannot 
possibly be interpreted to imply a ‘later deifica- 
tion’), is likewise ‘He whose Name is Truth’ 
(sacca-nimo, A 3.346, 4.284,289) or simply 
‘Truth’ (S 1.168), and his followers are ‘ dis- 
ciples’ (sekha = Satksa, from Siksad), under train- 
ing, until their attainment of Arahatta, when faith 
is replaced by knowledge, and they have become 
asekha, no longer in training. What, however, in 
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the same context it is impossible to understand or 
accept, is Professor Archer’s designation of Bud- 
dhism as a nastika, ‘nothing-morist,’ i. e. material- 
istic, faith: since, in fact, ndstikya, ‘ nothing- 
morism,’ is one of the false views {micchd-dittht) 
or heresies against which the Buddha fulminates ; 
e.g. in D 1.55, where he repudiates Ajita’s nat- 
thika doctrine. For references see s.v. natthika 
in the PTS Pali Dictionary and more fully in 
my Some Pali Words, HJAS 4 (1939). 149 f. The 
Buddha was certainly not one of those ‘ uninitiated 
who think that “ nothing is ” except what they can 
grasp firmly with their hands’; which was Plato’s 
way of describing the ‘ nothing-morists’ (Theate- 
tus 155 E). ‘There is,’ the Buddha says, ‘an un- 
born, unbecome, not-made, incomposite, and were 
there not there would be no way of escape from the 
born, the become, the made, the composite’ (Udana 
80), i.e. from whatever is by its very nature 
perishable (S 5.163) ; the ‘incomposite’ referring 
to the Dhamma and to Nibbana (S 4.359). It is 
therefore on false premisses that Professor Archer 
argues (89) for the superiority of Sikhism to 
Buddhism. Indeed, as the Buddha himself had 
said, ‘the Truth is one, there is no other,’ Kabir 
that ‘ God is one, there is no other,’ and these are 
identical statements. 

Again, we are told that Kabir ‘adhered to 
karma and transmigration (metempsychosis), and 
if he spoke of his own jati, birth, he meant one of 
many births . . . His career, he doubtless thought, 
was “capable of every form,” as the Moslem poet 
Ibnu'l-‘Arabi might have said [and did say].* In- 
deed, many Moslems—for example, the thirteenth 
century Rumi—accepted and expounded the theory 
of transmigration, as did also some Moslems of 
India’ (52). About ‘some Moslems of India’ I 
cannot say; there may have been such unorthodox 
Muslims. But one would like to know in just what 
sense Kabir adhered to ‘transmigration’; ‘being 
born again’ has so many meanings in the Indian 
tradition, and it is so necessary to define just what 
it is that is spoken of as ‘ again becoming’ in any 
given context. In the now accepted and animistic 


* But in a quite different connection, see R. A. Nichol- 
son, The Mystics of islam, 1914, 105. 

*P. Gennrich, for example, in his Lehre von der 
Wiedergeburt (Leipzig, 1907) completely ignores not 
only such Western sources as Hermes Trismegistos (Lib. 
13), but also, in India, the whole doctrine of initiatory 
and sacrificial rebirth by which a man in born again of 
God in the same sense that it is said in the Christian 


sense, the ductrine of ‘ reincarnation’ is unknown 
to the Vedas, Brahmanas and early Upanisads, and 
only questionably enunciated in the later Upani- 
sads and Bhagavad Gita (certainly not in BG 2.22, 
for which, incidentally, an almost verbally exact 
parallel can be cited from Meister Eckhart). In 
Buddhism it had been a heresy to suppose that an 
individual passed from one body to another, ‘as a 
man might go from one village to another, and 
return’ (Pv 4.3), and many scholars have pointed 
out that Buddhism does not teach a ‘ reincarna- 
tion’ in the animistic sense.? One can remember a 
sequence of past conditions, to be sure; but to 
think of these as having been ‘my’ conditions 
belongs to a popular (vohdriko, sammutt) fagon de 
parler, that same that makes it permissible, merely 
for practical purposes, to say ‘I’ and ‘mine,’ 
though one knows better (S 1.14, D 1.202) ; and 
no Arahant would ask, What was I then, What 
shall I be, or What am J now (S 2.26-27, 4.25). 
The Vedantic doctrine is that ‘the Lord is the only 
transmigrant.’ 

And as for Rimi: I suppose no Western scholar 
ever knew Rimi better than did the late R. A. 
Nicholson ; and he, in comment on many passages 
of the Mathnawi, shows beyond all question that 
Rimi did not believe in reincarnation. In the 
Commentary on 1.3320 Nicholson remarks that 
‘neither in this verse nor anywhere else does Rimi 
teach the transmigration of souls. In his famous 
mustazid (Diwan, Tab. 199 marg., 1 sqq— MI, 
135) he expressly repudiates it,’ and in the Ap- 
pendix (408) he quotes his lines beginning in nist 
tandsukh, ‘this is not “reincarnation” ’; on 4. 
3637, Heading, he says ‘ Rimi’s doctrine of the 
Divine origin of the soul, its descent... and... 
return ... is set forth so clearly and illustrated 
so copiously that there should have been no need 
to remove misconceptions as to his meaning’ and 
he quotes Mathnawi 5.2594, ‘in this human com- 
munity, there has never taken place a transforma- 
tion of the body, but only of the heart, with 


Gospels that ‘ye must be born again’; and this omis- 
sion, whether or not deliberate, makes it very easy for 
him to exhibit the superiority of the Christian ‘ Zentral- 
lehre’ of palingenesis! 

*It can be said that a ‘ being,’ so-called, reincarnates 
(S 1.38, satto samsdram dapddi, kammam tassa para- 
yanam ) ; but ‘in the last analysis there is no such thing 
as a “being” to be found’ (Mil 268 na paramatthena 
satt’ upaladdhi); ‘a “being” is only a convention’ 
(S 1.135 satto ti sammuti) ; ‘there is no “being” that 
proceeds from one body to another’ (Mil 72). 
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reference to Qur’in 5.65, where Allah turns men 
into apes and swine. 

The Sufi doctrine is that ‘one single soul is a 
hundred in relation to the body’ and that ‘when 
the houses (bodies) have no foundation remain- 
ing, the Faithful remain (that) one Soul’ (Math- 
nawi 4.415, 418), viz. the Universal Soul (nafs-i 
kull) which, as Nicholson (on Mathnawi 2.173) 
says ‘became “ fettered” when, through indivi- 
dualisation, it was brought into contact with the 
sensible world’: ‘know that when Universal Soul 
[al-nafs al-kuliya] takes possession of a body, its 
presence there is called a human soul’ (Al-Gha- 
zali, Ma‘arif al-‘Aqliyya fol. 1, b, Margaret Smith, 
Al-Ghazali [1944] 107, cf. in JRAS 1938, p. 179). 
And all that is identical with the Indian doctrine 
of the Vaisvanara Atman; so that Jahangir was 
perfectly right when he said of his friend and 
teacher Gosain Jadrip (or Cidrip) that ‘his 
Vedanta is the same as our Tasawwuf.’ Rimi’s 
doctrine is that ‘the world was created in order 
that the Perfect Man [msdnu’l kamil]—the soul 
of the world—might be evolved’; and so, as Blake 
says, in every natural species ‘the Eternal Man is 
seen, is heard, is felt, and all his sorrows, ttl] he 
reassumes his ancient bliss’; and this is not a 
doctrine of the reincarnation of individuals.? I 
have discussed this point at length because of its 
great importance, both intrinsic and for Compara- 
tive Religion. 

As regards the problem of the (to Aurangzib 
offensive) lines (178) 


‘Ashes of Moslems are mixed with potter’s clay; 
Bricks and vessels of the mixture cry out as they burn,’ 


may not these also be really nothing but a refer- 
ence to the divine ‘career,’ as in the Diwan-i 
Shams-i Tabriz, Tabriz ed. (1280 A. H.), 199, 
translated by Nicholson in JRAS 1913, p. 65-66: 


‘Every moment (har lahze) the robber Beauty rises in 
a different shape, ravishes the soul, and disappears, 

Every instant (har dam) that Loved One assumes a 
new garment,? now of eld, now of youth, 


*For the parallels see my Gradation, Evolution, and 
Reincarnation, in Main Currents in Modern Thought, 
July 1946 or Blackfriars 27, No. 320, Nov. 1946. 

* Har lahze ... har dam = nimese nimese, ‘at every 
winking of an eye.’ The traditional doctrine of momen- 
tary actuality. As Meister Eckhart also expresses it, 
‘God is creating the world now, this instant.’ In 
Nicholson’s version of the whole, l.c. p- 66, 8, for 
‘slayer of the time’ read: ‘slayer of time’; the point 
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Now He plunged into the heart of the substance of the 
potter’s clay—the Spirit plunged, like a diver. 

Anon He rose from the depths of mud that is moulded 
and baked, then He appeared in the world. 

He became Noah . . . What is it that is changed? * What 
is transmigration in reality?’ 


For this ‘ career’ (descent and return) extends to 
the mineral world, here represented by the ‘ clay’ 
of the ‘ bricks,’ and in this descent, as Nicholson 
remarks in Comment on Mathnawi 1.8, 9 the soul 
‘ may be said to “ lament ” in passing from a higher 
plane of Reality to a lower,’—and can be thought 
of also as crying out because of its sufferings. All 
this the literally-minded Aurangzib might well 
have not understood. 

Professor Archer, like so many other scholars, 
uses the word ‘ pantheism’ much too freely. How 
wary, on the other hand, is such an author as W. 
H. T. Gairdner, who speaks of the ‘ pantheistic 
abyss’ as one into which the Moslem mystics ‘so 
seldom fell’ (Al-Ghazzali’s Mishkat al-Anwir 
[1924], 32)! Professor Archer speaks of the ‘ ex- 
traordinary sufi notion that a man may himself be 
God’; and one would like to know when or where 
any Sufi (or Vedantist) ever propounded such an 
idea, for no question of theosis can possibly arise 
for so long as ‘ this man’s’ existence lasts. In the 
particular case of Mansiir al-Hallaj (referred to on 
p. 148), who was martyred for saying anda’l Haqq,* 
‘I am the Truth,’ i.e. Allah, Rimi is explicit: 


‘No! No! for ’twas even He that was crying in 
human shape, “I am the Truth: ” 

That one who mounted the scaffold was not Mansir, 
though the foolish imagined it’ 


(Diwan-i Shams-i Tabriz, Tabriz ed. [1280 A. 
H.], 199). Cf. Mathnawi 2.2522-3: to say ‘I’ 
out of time (bi wagt) is a curse on the speaker, to 
say it on time (dar wagt) is a mercy,—‘ the “I” 
of Mansir was assuredly a mercy, the “I” of 
Pharoah a curse.’ One might very pointedly ask 
whether St. Paul, in saying ‘he that is joined unto 


is, that Dhi’l Fiqir, the sword that Muhammad gave 
‘Ali, liberates from past and future and therewith from 
individualisation. 

* Nicholson comments, ‘ Meaning, apparently, that here 
is no question of an individual soul passing from body 
to body.’ 

+ Almost the same story is told of Sri Caitanya who, 
when in samddhi, was sometimes heard to murmur, ‘I 
am He,’ but on returning to normal consciousness did not 
know what he had said, and on being told of it, cried out 
to be forgiven (D. C. Sen, History of Bengali Language 
and Literature, 443). 
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the Lord is one spirit’ and claiming that ‘I live, 
yet not I, but Christ in me’ was a ‘ pantheist.’ 

Incidentally, there is a very subtle point to 
Rimi’s dramatic use and contrast of the expres- 
sions bi wagt and dar waqt, employed in the senses 
of ‘improperly’ and ‘properly’: for the true 
Sifi is a ‘son of the moment’ (ibnu’l waqt), 
having buried his dead and taking no thought 
for the morrow; and Rimi’s exposition amounts 
to this, that for a being still in time (07 waqt, 
out of the moment) to say ‘I’ is a presumption, 
but that one who is really punctual (dar -waqt, in 
the moment), and is a true ‘son of the moment,’ 
no longer veiled from God by past and future, 
can properly say ‘ I.’ 

The three concluding chapters deal very sym- 
pathetically with Indian political and religious 
problems, particularly, of course, those of the 
Sikhs. ‘ Religious factors, also, were at stake... 
Hindu, Moslem, Sikh and Christian. Whatever 
adjustment had been achieved amidst Hindus, 
Sikhs and Moslems, these three communities with 
increasing sensitivity looked anxiously upon the 
fourth which made it clear to them and to all the 
world that the Panjab was its own latest proper 
field of missions—or, in other words, according 
to the times, a field for conquest and conversion 
... Christianity has a long history of intolerance 
toward all non-Christian faiths and even toward 
subdivisions of its own’ (260, 329). The question, 
then, arises, ‘what could come of mutual under- 
standing among the several faiths’ (320). I think 
Professor Archer is mistaken in saying that this 
‘is not a mere matter of “ all roads leading to the 
summit,” for there may be many summits.’ For the 
Truth is one, and God is one; and he is surely 
the one summit to which all ways must lead, by 
however many different names it may have been 
called by those who approach it from different 
positions. 

In any case, Professor Archer continues, ‘ if 
India is not Hindu in the end, neither will she 
be Moslem or Christian or yet Sikh . . . as we have 
known them heretofore. And there is something 
constant in the changing figures of these faiths 
that seems to prove that whatever India in the 
end may be, she will not be irreligious,’—whereas, 
as has been very truly observed by another author, 
‘for most people religion has [already] become an 
archaic and impossible refuge.’ Professor Archer 


points out, in effect, that ‘the word of God is not 
bound’ by any of the languages in which it has 
been spoken. This point can hardly be over-em- 
phasized, for it takes us back to the orthodox 
position enunciated by St. Thomas Aquinas, that 
‘if anyone born in barbarous nations do what 
lieth in him, God will reveal to him that which is 
necessary to salvation, either by inspiration or by 
sending him a teacher’ (2 Sent. dist. 28, q. 1, a. 
4 ad 4). The words ‘by inspiration’ here, like 
those of St. Ambrose’s well known exegesis of 1 
Cor. 12.3, are significant precisely because they 
justify, from the Christian point of view, the pos- 
sibility of the existence of other ‘ revealed’ books 
than those of the Christians themselves, much as, 
in Professor Archer’s words, ‘Koran and Veda, 
for instance, are only different names for one per- 
fect source.’ A learned Roman Catholic friend of 
mine recently, in correspondence, spoke of Sri 
Ramakrishna as having been an ‘ alter Christus’; 
and conversely, Marco Pallis’ Tibetan teacher, the 
Lama Wangyal, speaking of Jesus said, ‘ I see that 
he was a very Buddha.’ One presumes that ‘ The 
Lord knoweth who are his’ (2 Tim. 2.19), and 
that he needs no help from us to enable him to 
recognize his own. 

I do believe that, as Blake said, ‘all religions 
have one source,’ and that no man has a right to 
say ‘mine is the best, or only true, form of belief.’ 
But this is no latitudinarian point of view; it is 
not for Comparative Religion to seem to ‘ tolerate’ 
any errors, but to show by rigid demonstrations 
that it ts one voice that can be heard in all re- 
ligions, which, to adapt the Biblical words, ‘ say 
nothing of themselves, but as our Father taught 
them.’ 

There is a sense in which most Europeans have 
never, even in imagination, crossed the Suez Canal 
—even to have been born on the other side could 
not make of Kipling an insider. It may be that 
Americans can go farther, and that to do so is a 
responsibility that their present position in the 
world demands of them. Professor Archer’s own 
sympathetic work is itself a vital contribution to 
this aspect of a sorely needed ‘ one world’ type of 
thinking. 

ANANDA K, CooMARASWAMY 


MUSEUM oF FINE ARTS, Boston 
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The Great Religions of the World. Edited by 
Epwarp J. Jursi. Pp. viii + 38%. Prince- 
ton: University Press, 1946. 


The most noticeable feature of this book is the 
fact that whereas Roman Catholicism receives an 
Imprimatur, other forms of Christianity are ex- 
pounded by Christians, and Judaism by a Jew, the 
other religions are dealt with by men who do not 
live by them and see them only from the outside. 
Here, in continuation of the preceding notice, we 
propose to speak only of the chapter on Hinduism, 
written by Professor Archer. This article illu- 
strates very well the point that has just been made; 
for example, in his discussion of caste, Professor 
Archer does not at all tell the reader what are the 
origin and meanings of caste, and of the vocational 
social order, as Hindus understand the matter ; and 
that is surely what the reader would want to know. 
To begin with, he can hardly have considered even 
such a work as the late A. M. Hocart’s Les castes, 
a volume of 263 pages, of which only 118 deal 
with India; for if he had, he would hardly have 
spoken of caste as a thing ‘exclusively Indian, 
and on the whole unlike any social manifestation 
of the West’; nor could he still have interpreted 
caste in racial terms, for, as Hocart pointed out, 
in this case we should have to postulate as many 
as four different racial factors, each with its own 
specific ‘color’ and function. From the Hindu 
point of view, caste, something utterly different 
from the class distinctions that are so character- 
istic of the Western ‘ democracies,’ is an institu- 
tion of divine origin, a part of Dharma, or ‘ Jus- 
tice’; and the thoroughly Platonic conception of 
‘doing one’s own work, in accordance with one’s 
own nature,’ can only be explained to a Western 
reader in terms of the Christian conception of the 
Lex Aeterna and Lex Naturalis; in a recent pub- 
lication * I myself attempted to do this, and cer- 
a Roman Catholic reviewer in Blackfriars (Nov. 
tainly succeeded in making myself intelligible to 


*The Religious Basis of the Forms of Indian Society, 
New York 1946. Of this little exposition a reviewer in 
Psychiatry 9.285 remarks that ‘ here we have little con- 
ceptualization and almost solid application. What else 
distinguishes the essay is the fact that it represents a 
highly sophisticated Indian interpreting the configura- 
tions of his own society, a notable experience for anthro- 
pologists’ (italics mine). Is not that precisely what we 
need in ‘Comparative Religion,—to avoid ‘conceptu- 
alisation ’? 


1946) and to a well known Professor of Philosophy 
who wrote to me: ‘ Your defense of the caste 
system has put the matter for me in quite a new 
light: I hadn’t realised its significance, and I 
think few, if any Americans have done so—they 
simply think it is “ undemocratic, and therefore 
wrong.” ’ On the other hand, the usual scholarly 
‘interpretations’ of caste depict an institution 
apparently irrational and certainly quite unintel- 
ligible to an average Western reader, who cannot 
distinguish between caste and his own quite dif- 
ferently based class distinctions. I should like to 
add that from my own, and to the best of my 
knowledge strictly traditional Indian standpoint, 
the need of our times in India is not for an 
abolition of caste, but for its intensification, par- 
ticularly in the sense of demanding from Brah- 
mans, as a condition of respect, a far more rigid 
observance of all the restrictions that their own 
rule requires of them; I would agree that we have 
no more use for the mere brahma-bandhus whose 
actual ways of life may be just as informal as 
those of any Candala. As the Buddha long ago 
pointed out, men only belittle the notion of caste 
(jati-vadam) when they are overcome by greed 
(Sn 314, 315). 

Much in the same way Professor Archer tackles 
the ArthaSdstra, and speaks of the Raja who 
‘wields the danda, the “big stick,” and exercises 
matsya-nydya, “fish logic,”’ ignoring the signifi- 
cant words of this very book, in which it is plainly 
stated that ‘the whole of this science [of govern- 
ment] has to do with the victory over the powers 
of perception and action,’ in other words, with the 
ruler’s own self-control. From the Indian point of 
view, a king is not a king, but a tyrant, if he is 
not himself an embodiment of Dharma, ruling on 
behalf of this King of kings, and by no means at 
liberty to do or to say whatever he likes. By way 
of a corrective, the reader would be well advised to 
study Professor F. W. Buckler’s Oriental Despot 
(reprinted in The Epiphany of the Cross [1938]) 
and to reflect that, as this author also says, the 
Christian concept of ‘the kingdom of God on 
earth’ cannot be understood until the Eastern 
concept of kingship itself has been understood. As 
for the ‘law of the. sharks,’ the Indian equivalent 
of ‘dog eat dog,’ this is nothing but the principle 
of ‘ free enterprise ’ and ‘ Devil take the hindmost ’ 
on which modern capitalistic societies rest in their 
unstable equilibrium. The one great difference be- 
tween the traditional and modern theories of gov- 
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ernment is, that for the one the ruling power is 
responsible to powers above itself, and for the other 
to powers below itself. 

I cannot accept that the Buddha denied ‘the 
reality of God’; much rather, having taken refuge 
in the Self, and commended others to do so, he 
was himself ‘Dhamma-become’ and ‘ Brahma- 
become’;? and any Brahman hearing him say ‘ He 
who sees the Dhamma, sees me’ would have been 
fully aware of the fact that Dharma and Brahma 
are more than once identified in the Upanisads. 
Nor can it be allowed that maya is ‘ sheer illusion’; 
as I have so often pointed out, the world is mayd- 
maya, ‘of the stuff of maya,’ in the same sense 
that a work of art embodies the wisdom of the 
artist. Maya, indeed, is the mother of all living. 
As for Krishna and the Gopis, let me say with 
Plotinus that ‘ it is because Love is of the Psyche’s 
very nature that we have the constant yoking of 
Eros with the Psyches in the pictures and the 
myths’ (Enneads 6.6.9), and let us also bear in 
mind the saying of the Puritan Platonist Peter 
Sterry that ‘the Lord Jesus hath his Concub2nes, 
his Queenes, his Virgines . . . Saints unmarried 


1 And so, as he also says, “a nameless nobody,” — like 
the Self that “never became anyone” (KU 2.18). 


to any Forme, who keep themselves single for the 
immediate imbraces of their Love.’ And, finally, 
it is a strange account of Hinduism that omits all 
mention of Sri Ramakrishna. 

If I have chosen to criticise accounts of Indian 
religions by one who is rather more than less than 
usually sympathetic, it is in order to ask as 
pointedly as possible, whether any really useful 
purpose is served by the depiction of other religions 
than one’s own in any other way than from the 
standpoint of those whose religions they are. I do 
not mean by this to say that no one should ever 
dare write at all about another religion than his 
own, supposing that he is himself religious, and 
has first-hand knowledge of the other as well as of 
his own religion. I myself have sometimes thought 
of writing on Christianity, con amore, for Indian 
readers, but if I ever did so, it would be from a 
position of almost total agreement with its major 
premisses, and with a view to the demonstration 
of the, to me, unquestionable fact, that Una veritas 
in variis signis varie resplendeat, and that ad 
majorem gloriam Det. 


ANANDA K, CooMARASWAMY 


Museum or Fine Arts, Boston 





Vasanta Vilasa. KaNTILAL B. Vyas. Pp. lxxvi + 
1-90. N. M. Tipathi and Co., Bombay 2. 
Price: Rs. 2/8. (Foreword by Muni Sri 
Jinavijayaji. ) 

The Vasanta Vilasa is a “phagu” or literary 
work the theme of which deals with the advent of 
Spring (especially the month of Phalguna)—the 
distress it causes the lady separated from her 
husband and the delights and pleasures enjoyed by 
them when they are at last reunited. The work is 
important for the position it holds in Old Guja- 
rati literature as well as for the linguistic evidence 
it provides. 

Vyas presents his critical study in five sections: 
an introduction, the Old Gujarati* text, notes, 


*or Old Western Rajasthani, the term adopted by 
L. P. Tessitori at Grierson’s suggestion to indicate the 
common parentage of early Gujarati and early Marwadi 
or Western Rajasthani. See “The Indian Antiquary,” 
Bombay, 1914, Vol. 43, pp. 21-25. 


five appendices, and two indices. There are in- 
cluded four facsimiles of pages from the manu- 
scripts utilized by Vyas and a chart illustrating a 
few of the calligraphical characteristics encountered 
in Old Gujarati manuscripts of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

In the introduction (pp. i-lxxvi) the author 
discusses K. H. Dhruva’s edition of the Vasanta 
Vilasa and justifies his dissatisfaction with and 
rejection of the results of that study. I have com- 
pared the text as edited by Dhruva in the Pracina 
Gurjura Kavya? with photographs® of the illu- 
strated scroll of this poem upon which, according 
to Vyas, Dhruva based his edition. Not only was 
Vyas’ opinion as to the unreliability of that study 
confirmed, but the presence of distinct variants, of 


* Published by the Gujarat Vernacular Society, 1927, 
pp. 15-23. 

* These were furnished by the Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C., where it now reposes. The scroll was 
not available to Vyas for his study. 
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differences in the order and position of stanzas, 
and the lack of several Old Gujarati as well as a 
number of Sanskrit and Prakrit verses‘ left me 
uncertain, as well, as to the specific source of 
Dhruva’s material. 

Of the two manuscripts available one had been 
consulted by Dhruva for restoring the text of the 
first six verses of the scroll the beginning of which 
is missing. Vyas rejected this manuscript (named 
B by him) because of its physical condition thanks 
to time and insects (‘though the writing does 
not seem to appear to have suffered much on that 
account”) and because ‘ there are too many scribal 
errors in this manuscript and, in innumerable 
places, the language is incorrect.’ The present 
edition, therefore, is not eclectic but based princi- 
pally upon the second of the two manuscripts 
(named A) which had never been examined prior 
to this study. A third manuscript (C) was brought 
to Vyas’ attention when the book was already 
printed and, so, could not be used for collation. 

There is a question as to whether the writer of 
the poem was a Jain or non-Jain. No mention 
is made of him in any of the manuscripts. After 
weighing the opinions of other scholars and con- 
sidering the evidence provided by the text itself 
Vyas concludes that this was not the work of a 
Jain, but probably of someone belonging to one of 
the Brahmanical sects. He sets the date of com- 
position somewhere around V.S. 1400-1425 (1343- 
1368 A.D.), basing his decision upon the or- 
thography of the manuscripts and his comparison 
of the phonology and the morphology of the text 
with linguistic specimens from the different periods 
of Old Gujarati. 


‘Each of the Old Gujarati stanzas is accompanied by 
one or more Sanskrit or Prakrit verses which echo the 
mood and enlarge upon the theme. The scroll has eighty- 
eight to Dhruva’s eighty-six Old Gujarati verses, and I 
estimate some fifty Sanskrit and Prakrit verses missing 
in his edition which are present in the scroll. 
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A concise presentation of the phonology and 
morphology is given on pages Ixv to Ixvii, the 
latter being discussed more fully in the notes (pp. 
15-51) as the different problems arise. ‘ Words of 
Perso-Arabic origin are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, though they occur fairly frequently in later 
works. This absence of words of Perso-Arabic 
origin in the Vasanta Vilasa is too important a 
point to be overlooked while interpreting its verses.’ 

Pages 1 to 51 comprise the edited text (together 
with the variants found in B) and the notes in 
which are taken up the phonological and morpho- 
logical problems encountered by Vyas in its inter- 
pretation. The five appendices contain the variant 
readings in Dhruva’s text; the Sanskrit and Pra- 
krit verses in the Vasanta Vilasa (A) with the 
important variants from the B manuscript in foot- 
notes (Whenever possible the verses have been 
traced to their original sources.) ; the Vasanta 
Vilasa of Soni Ram (This is an entirely different 
work whose probable date Vyas sets at V.S. 1700 
(1643 A.D.) and reproduces here for purposes of 
comparison.) ; the description and variant read- 
ings of the C manuscript; and the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit verses of C, together with twenty-two new 
Sanskrit verses not found in A and B. Two indices 
(pp. 86-89) are appended for references to mor- 
phology and important etymologies. 

The book will prove of interest and value not 
only to students of Gujarati, but to those of the 
related languages of India as well. It is unfor- 
tunate that the edition could not be based upon a 
collation of all the manuscripts of this poem. A 
complete translation of the Old Gujarati text 
(Vyas translates a number of the Old Gujarati 
stanzas) and of the Sanskrit and Prakrit verses 
would have increased the usefulness of the work 
for students of literature, especially for those not 
versed in the vernacular. 


ERNEST BENDER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES ORIENTALISTES 


The “ Actes du XX¢ Congres International des Orien- 
talistes” (Brussels, September 5-10, 1938) were pub- 
lished in 1940. Members of this Congress who paid the 
full subscription price of membership and who have not 
yet received this volume, can get it free if they will 


write to the “ Bureaux du Museon,” 7, Mont St. Antoine, 
Louvain, Belgium. They are kindly requested to give 
their full address and to specify if they have been mem- 
bers of this Congress. Non-members can buy the volume 
of the “ Actes” at the price of 300 Belgian francs. 





GLECS 


After a long interruption from June, 1940, due to the 
war, the Groupe Linguistique d’Etudes Chamito-Sémiti- 
ques has resumed its activities, and I have received the 
Comptes Rendus of its sessions from 28 November, 1945, 
through 26 June, 1946. Its former members, so far as 
they are accessible, and new members in France, have 
rallied to its support, but the Group is very desirous of 
gaining additional members, especially abroad. This I 
know from a letter of my friend, M. Marcel Cohen, the 
distinguished Semitist of Paris. The annual dues of the 


Group are fixed for this year at 150 francs plus 25 francs 
to cover the cost of the organisation of its monthly ses- 
sions. In view of the difficulties of direct payment at 
present, the equivalent of this sum may be paid, to the 
account of the Group, to Mme Wolf Leslau (M. Leslau 
is in Ethiopia this years as a Guggenheim Fellow), 144- 
44, Sanford Avenue, Flushing, Long Island, New York, 
The high standards of the Group and the value of the 
summaries of its proceedings need no emphasis from me. 


Louis H. Gray. 





WELLCOME MARSTON ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH EXPEDITION 


Publication of the excavations conducted by the late 
Mr. J. L. Starkey at Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) Palestine 
between the years 1932 and 1938 is now being resumed. 

In order to compile a full bibliography, the editor 
would be glad to know of all articles and other published 
references to the archaeological and linguistic material 


from the site, particularly those in foreign publications. 
Copies or extracts would be gratefully received wherever 
possible, or a full reference and short summary of the 
contents. They should be sent to the Expedition, Insti- 
tute of Archaeology, Inner Circle, Regents Park, London, 
N. W. 1. 
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